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LOUISE. command. Another man would have shrunk from encountering them. He 
Oh ! she is bright, as some young, rosy beam . grappled with them boldly. In his first despatch to the Directory he writes :-— 
Breaking, at morn, from the soft summer skies : | «The administrative situation of the army is deplorable, but not desperate. 
And gentleness is round her, like a dream, The army will henceforth eat good bread, and will have butcher's meat, and it 
Sleeping upon her lip and in her eyes ; | has already received some advances on its arrears of pay.” 

And sweet affection weaved a fairy spell, l} A week laier he remarks in the same strain :— 
To veil the being that we love so well ! , The army is in a state of frightful destitution. I have still great obstacles 
. ‘to surmount, but they are surmountable. Want has authorised indiscipline, and 
Who would net love her! She was formed to love ; \without discipline there is no victory. I hope that this will be speedily set to 


Love played among the ringlets of her hair, ichts : the aspect of things is already changing; in a few days we shall be en- 
And kissed its shining gold ; then sportive wove 


A chaplet, mid the silken tresses fair. This language was calculated, while it revealed the distresses of the army, to 


And now, “ she walks in beauty,” myrtle-crowned : ‘reinspire the Directory with confidence as to its fate. By their choice of a ge- 
While Love is watching still her steps around. ineral they had removed all responsibility from their own shoulders. Another 
And one is near her—he, our noble one. commander would have teased them for arms, for food, for clothing, just as the 
To whom her young heart gave its worship pure, | generals of Napoleon implored him for succour of all kinds. He trusted to his 
And wisely gave ; for never yet the sun | own efforts alone, and took the care of providing for the wants of his soldiers 
Hath looked on love more fitted to endure ! entirely on himself. It was not till he felt his position secure by repeated vic- 
Mind unto mind, as heart to heart doth cling : | tories that he demanded from the Directory supplies and reinforcements. He 


And Genius over both one light doth fling. | made himself to them as a 
|of a master. Their feeling for some months must have been that of profou 
| thankfulness at having found a commander who suited them so well. : 
Blue earnest, changefal eae April Oe 4 i rhe destitution of the army was indeed greater than Napoleon had repre- 
‘coal andi ton equal thrill of rapture stirs. jsented it. From the first he made up his mind that nothing was to be got from 
We give them to cach other ! and, in ns el ion home Government, and that to victory he must look to relief from want. 
We give the most of Heaven in cated ge nae | The Directory sent forth their troops without the slightest thought of furnishing 
: | them with supplies. The exchequer was empty, ail resources were exhausted, 
| and the armies were told to supply their wants from the countries they invaded. 
|, This new principle in warfare was attended with frightful privation ; and not all 


We give them to each other! fair and young : 
Our own, our cherished, dear from childhood’s hour ; 


And with each fond remembrance that hath clung | the genius, victories, and resources of Napoleon could prevent his soldiers from 
Round each, we bind them with a lasting power. suffering the horrors of aggravated famme. On the 15th of April, three days 
No separate feeling now may either claim : jafter the victory of Montenotte, La Harpe writes to Bonaparte :— 
We know them but as oue—one heart—one name ! || * Notwithstanding your promises, general, the troops are without bread ; they 
Oh ! pleasant be their days—together blest— ‘are sinking under fatigue and imanimation. Send us something, at least some 
One home on earth be theirs, one hope of Heaven ; | bread and a little brandy, for I am fearful of being a prophet of disaster; but if 
The heart’s sweet fulness, and the heart’s sweet rest | we are attacked to-morrow the troops will fight ill, for want of physical strength.” 
Be, evermore, to thee beloved ones given. | Etther La Harpe’s division was one of the worst in the army, or he wanted 
Descending, circle them one Father's care : '\firmness to view its sufferings unmoved. On the 17th of April he writes to Na- 
Their spirits drawing to his own, in prayer ! i|poleon, tendering his resignation :— 


«The boundless licentiousness to which the troops give themselves up, and 


Our own Louise ! our sister! oh, for thee : | 
which cannot be remedied, because we have not a right to order a scoundrel to 


Our warmest prayer shal] aye, as now, ascend ! 


At night, at morn, the one deep wish shall be ibe shot, is hurrying us into ruin, dishonouring us, and preparing us for the most 

For thee, and for thine own ; our hearts we bend cruel reverses. * * In consequence, I beg you to accept, general, my resig- 
In lowly worship, that our God may bless _nation ; and to send an officer to take the command entrusted to me, for hom 9 
All that we love, in one deep happiness. ||rather dig the ground for a livelihood than be at the head of men who are worse 


Tandale of old.” 
To Him the praise ! Oh, on his sacred shrine 


Be the first tribute of our gladness laid ; 
The blessings of our youth are, Father, thine : 
Then, let our youthful vows to thee be paid ! 


| Napoleon sent supplies when he could, and hopes and cheering promises when 
\|he could despatch nothing better. He constantly held out the prospect of coa- 
‘quest to the troops as the only means of bettering their condition. He taught 
And let each trial of Affection prove |them to expect no relief but from their own valour. But after an action t e 
Th M men committed the most frightful excesses, and were often disappointed in their 

expectation that victory would give them plenty. A few extracts from the de- 
||spatches of Bonaparte’s generals will prove instructive, as showing the condition 


LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF BONAPARTE. ijof his army after its earliest successes :-— 


The Bonaparte Letters and Despatches ; from the Originals in his Private | _. “Heights of St Michael, April 20, 1796. 
Cabinet. 2 vols. Saunders & Otley. © || “Several corps have been without bread for these three days: the soldiers 


The conviction is now genera! that a man may be most truly judged by his |aused this pretext to abandon themselves to the most horrible pillage. The 
own revelations. If he has acted an important part in life, if his correspondence! |©OFps have somewhat rallied, but there are still wanting a considerable number 
has been active and extensive, treating of many subjects, addressed to many! ©! Men, who have gone oif to get provisions in all possible ways. I am ill se- 
parties, and often written on sudden emergencies, without time for reflection, it) conded by the officers, who pillage too: they were drunk yesterday, like the 
will certainly exhibit the movements of his mind. and reflect his character, what- "ers. P ‘ 
ever that character may be. Furnished with his letters, we are enabled to en-|| “‘ If bread does not reach us, the soldiers will not march. We are still in 
ter with him into his secret cabinet, to view his dealings with the different par-| want of a great many muskets; there were nearly 2,000 deficient before the 
ties he had to conciliate or oppose, and to witness the changes made by circuin- jaffair. SERRURIER.” 
stances in his sentiments. ‘lhe evidence on which we try him is furnished by » Cairo, April 20, 1796. 
neither friend nor foe, bat by himself. It is of all testimony the most unexcep-|| ‘* Unless we receive bread to-night, we shall be without an ounce to-morrow, 
tionable, for no man can be constantly false to himself. Hence the value of and, should it even arrive, there would not be sufficient to give a quarter of a 
those collections which have been lately formed of the letters and despatehes of, ration to the three brigades and to the cavalry. , 
illustrious characters. Cromwell, Marlborough, Wellington, and Nelson are| “ All the agents, storekeepers, and others, in all the administrations, are ma- 
made to tell #the stories of their own lives without premeditation or art. ‘To ‘king requisitions at random ; the peasants of these parts are absolutely ruined : 
those names we have now to add that of Napoleon Bonaparte. | the soldiers are destitute, and their leaders disconsolate : rogues only are en- 

The two volumes before us contain the correspondence and despatches of) riching themselves : there is not a moment to be lost, general, if you would save 
Napoleon from his taking the command of the army of Italy to the treaty of the army, if you would not have us be considered in Piedmont as men worse 
Campo Formio. ‘The collection was known before, and has been largely quoted than the Goths and Vandals. 
from, but it has not, to our knowledge, been previously published in this coun || ** Since the 23d of last month the 6th has received but two rations and a half; 

The first document is dated March 6, 1796; the last November 7, 1797. and the others have suffered in like manner. It is not possible to repress the 
In those twenty months he accomplished his most brilliant operations; and by, men in this miserable state: your army is about to be worn down by disease, 
a succession of victories, so rapid, glorious, and decisive as to be without pa- and, whenever we march, by the Barbets: for it cannot be doubted that the in- 
rallel in all the annals of warfare, he laid deep and sure the foundations of his habitants, driven to despair, will arm and slaughter every French straggler. 
throne of empire. || Above all, general, it is urgent that you should put a stop to that host of 

The earlier documents are curious for the evidence they furnish of the army illegal requisitions; or, if they must continue, it would be better to assemble 
of Italy when Napoleon assumed the command of it. A large proportion of the inhabitants, shoot them, and then finish plundering, for it comes to the same 
the soldiers, without arms, clothing, shoes, ammunition, or food, see:n to have point; they must be starved to death. 
more resembled troops of ragged banditti than battalions advancing to invasion| “Bread! bread! and again bread ! Lanarre.” 
and conquest. Bonaparte saw all the difficulties of his situation, but he saw “Camp of Dego, April 20, 1796. 
that conquest would overcome them. His first care was to impress onthe mind _“ Indiscipline has reached the highest pitch. I am using all possible means 
of the Directory his ability to cope with the dangers and perplexities of his||to maintain order, but they are of no avail. ‘here is no kind of excess which 
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the soldiers do not indulge in, and all that I can do is useless. I therefore re- | When he felt his power he spoke to the Directory in a more decisive tone, 
quest you. general. to be pleased to accept my resignation ; for I cannot serve ‘and accused them of protecting extortioners :—_ ‘ 

with soldiers who know neither subordination, nor obedience, nor law, and who;| ‘I have written to the treasury relative to its indecent conduct with Flachat 

are every moment threatening their officers, and their commanders. and Co. Those fellows have done us infinite injury in carrying off millions, and 

; “ Cuamparinac, Chief of the 70th demi-brigade.” | thereby placed us in the most critical situation. For my part, if they come inte 

“ Dego, April 20, 1796. ‘the arrondissement of the army, I will have them put in prison till they have 

« Indiseipline and insubordination are at their height: the excesses perpetra-| Testored to the army the five millions of which they have robbed it. Not only 

does the treasury care nothing about furnishing the army with its pay and sup- 


ted by the soldiers cannot be checked. For several days past, I have been em s th ; 
er to bring them back to obedience and subor-||plying its wants, but it even protects the rogues who come to the army to fea- 


ploying all the means in my pow 

dination ; all my efforts have proved unavailing, and finding myself wholly un.) (her their ueem. m3 f 
able to reduce them to order, I request you, general, to accept my resignation. || With vast exertions he succeeded in introducing a system of greater order and 
«“ Mavoras.” regularity into the financial and commissariat departments of the army. He 
«“ Monte Barearo, April 22, 1796 personally inspected the stores furnished. When he ordered shoes for the men, 

. ’ . . . : e was not satisfied without inspecting specimens himself. When from the 
“It is two o'clock a has arrived; the soldiers are more busily en- 5 

bist clock and nothing has arrived ; : shortness of provisions their rations were reduced, he directed that the difference 


gaged than ever in theft and plunder: peasants have been murdered by our men,) should be made up-to them in money. 
and soldiers have been kille the peasants. Words cannot adequately 
d soldiers have been killed by the pea : 7 he sol-||../t is not often in these papers that we find Napoleon speaking of himself. 
scribe the horrors that are committed. ‘The camps are almost deserted, the so 
h those whol! discover his activity by incidental notices here and there. nfuse greater 
diers roaming over the country more like ferocious beasts than men; those who)! 
i t their) into your correspondence, e writes to the french minister at Venice. 
do not join in the atrocities patrolling the while, with superior officers at their 
Have daily accounts rendered to you, he writes to Vaubois when governor 
head ; it is to no purpose to drive them from one place; they only run to mur |) : 2 : rs Five of 
Leghorn, “and inform me regularly of all that passes.” Five of my 
der at another. The officers are in despair. The soldiers are culpable, but) Ih 5 5 he Dj 
horses are dead of fatigue,” he writes to Salicetti ; cannot write to the Di- 
those who reduce them to the alternative of plundering or starving are much | ; iti 4 of what Louis will tell 
. ts e _ ty hes| rectory : I beg of you to inform it of what you see, and of what Louis will te 
In the name of humanity, in the name of liberty, which wretches | ish « Ty 
verbally.” do not hear from you so often as [ wish ;” Let me know 
Send us wherewithal to pro-| - 
jieverything.” are his constant exclamations. He found time for the minutest 
£ ser: > y Ss. | 7 Wi 
‘Can tl regulations. He enjoins the commandants of his garrisons what company they 
there then exist a Providence, since its avenging bolts do not crush 
to keep, and in what style they are to live However distant might be the 
the villains who are at the head of the administration ! LAHARPE. \divisi 
, : : : ||divisions of his army, he seemed constantly present among them, and was never 
Napoleon's firm nerves were not shaken by these complaints. Action was'!,hsent where the true blow was to be struck. Succour always arrived where 
his remedy for mutiny, for famine, for sickness, for every ill that could afflict! | gu¢cour was most needed. 
the troops. His answer to their complaints was to precipitate them against the’! je had formed a correct judgment of the character of the Directory, and 
foe; and it heightens the merits of his combinations that, fighting under every ‘knew how to obtain its confidence. With success, he managed to remit it sup- 
disadvantage, with men worn out by hunger, and frequently without arms or plies. Before he had been six weeks in Italy, he proposes to send a million of 
shoes. he was constantly victorious against the superior forces of the foe, though ‘francs to the army of the Rhine. A little later and the Directory find them- 
well disciplined and well provided. i ; f | selves able to draw on him for ten millions. He knew the spirit of his employers, 
Che condition of the army was improved as it advanced into the heart of and sold peace dearly. He writes to the Directory, June 7 :— 
But the errors and corruption of the administrative officers were too), «J shall soon be at Bologna. Is it your pleasure that I should then accept 
deeply seated to admit of instant cure In August, 1796, Despinois complains from the Pope, as the price of an armistice, twenty-five millions of contributions 
of the cowardice of his troops, and accounts for it by their destitution :— in cash, five millions in kind, 300 pictures, statues and manuscripts in propor- 
« Brescia, August 4, 1796. | tion. and that | insist on the release of all patriots confined for revolutionary 
«| should betray my duty were I not to tell you the whole truth: there is no} acts? shall have sufficient time to receive your orders, since I shall not be at 
good, no resource to be hoped from the eighth brigade ; it is so infected with) Bologna for these ten or fifteen days.” . 
cowardice that, on the firing of a single musket by one of our sentinels, this)) Who can wonder that the Directors were in raptures at their choice? On 
morning, at an Austrian prisoner who had appeared on the road, half the corps) the 8th of June he writes :— 
was already in flight. We, General Bertin and I, and all the brave, join to be-|/ «“ A commissioner of the Directory is come for the contributions. A million 
seech you to put this corps in its place, or at least to spare us the evident risk! /has been despatched to Basle for the army of the Rhine. You have eight mil- 
of being dishonoured with it, and of being prevented from justifying your confi-| Jions a: Genoa: you can reckon upon that, ‘Two millions more were going off 
dence. At any rate the division of which you have given me the command | |foy Paris; but the commissary assured me that it is your intention that the 
cannot exist in the state of disorganization in which it is at present. It is in)|whole should go to Genoa.” 
want of everything, and not a creature to furnish it with supplies, no commis || [Jnder date of July 5 he writes to the Commissioner of Marine at Toulon :— 
sary of war, no agent, not even a medical officer and an hospital for the wounded... Kighty carriages loaded with hemp are about to start from Bologna for Nice, 
[tis always the case that, when a prey to distresses, and suifering all sorts of] where they will be at your disposal. 
privations, the soldier is disheartened ; and it is this mischievous impression too, «J have written to the minister of the marine to inform him that he might 
that we ought to hasten to destroy. Desrinots. send commissioners to Rome, to receive to the amount of 4,000,000 in cash.” 
Almost at the same time Augereau complains of the deplorable state of aj; On the part of the Directory, Reveillere-Lepeux writes back to Napoleon, 
corps who had joined his division :— |'August 23, 1796 :— 
“ Head-quarters, Verona, August 23,1796. || «The supplies which the army of Italy pours into the national treasury are 
“ The 29th demi-brigade has joined my division, which I reviewed on the 3d) ithe more valuable the more violent the crisis: they have contributed to thwart 
and 4th inst. Indeed, the condition of the 29th is pitiable: it has at most a 'the plots of our internal enemies.” 
hundred bayonets; it has no clothes, no shoes ; I found in it volunteers under} ‘The directors sold themselves to Bonaparte. He saw his advantage, and 
arms without any covering but a shirt and linen trousers. These troops must!/soon asserted the superiority of command. When it was proposed to associate 
necessarily be armed, equipped, and clothed, or left in the rear, for they cannot) |Kellerman with him. he decisively refused. His answer shows both his resolu- 
be brought before the enemy in this state, occasioned by the carelessness of the; |tion and his judgment. To Carnot he says, May 14, 1796 :— 
chief. ‘They are, nevertheless, soldiers who, on some occasions. have exhibited, « Kellerman will command the army as well as I, for nobody is more con- 
proofs of bravery, and on whom one might rely ; which ought to stimulate our) vinced than myself that the victories are owing to the courage and daring of 
anxiety to put them in order, and render them fit todo good service. Make, I) ‘the army ; but [ cannot help thinking that to unite Kellerman with me in Italy 
beg of you, all the efforts you can to this end.” jwould ruin everything. I should not like to serve with a man who deems him- 
hree months later yet, and after Napoleon had gained some of his most) self the first general in Europe; and I think, besides, that it is better to have 
splendid successes, his brother, Louis Bonaparte, represents his troops as literally; /one bad general than two good ones. War is like government—it is an affair of 


naked :— jtact.”? 
« Lavis, Nov. 3. 1796. || To the Directory he is yet more explicit :— 

‘<The troops are without shoes, without coats—in short, they are naked, and} “If you impose fetters of all kinds upon me ; if I must refer at every step 
are beginning to be daunted: they looked yesterday with respect at the fine ap to the commissioners of the government; if they have a right to change my 
pearance of the Austrians in order of battle ; they are in the snow : their state||movements, to take from me or send me troops, expect no more good. Tf you 
ought to be taken into most serious consideration. With what consequences |weaken your means by dividing your forces; if you break the unity of military 

The officers in general are worn out : there! conception in Italy ; I tell you with grief, you will have thrown away the fairest 
were some who, amidst the fire, talked only of retiring to their homes.” |/occasion for imposing laws upon Italy. 

In another place Louis Bonaparte notices the desertion of some soldiers who!) “ In the position of the affairs of the Repablic in Italy, it is indispensable 


left their corps “in a rage on account of their bare and bleeding feet.” that you should have a general who possesses your entire confidence ; if it were 
est armies Austria not to be myself I should not complain, but I would strive to redouble my zeal 


sses of to deserve your esteem in the post that you should confer uponme. Every one 


more guilty. 
are assassinating, rescue us from this situation! 


taly. 


would not our defeat be attended ! 


had 
Yet these troops, destitute as they were, beat five of the fin 


could bring into the field, and made the world resound with the suece 1 
 Dremen: | has his own method of making war. General Kellerman has more experience, 
do better than 1; but, both together there, we should do nothing but 


Napoleon was not indifferent to the peenlations of the army agents and con. and will d 
tractors. ‘There are in these volumes a thousand proofs of the vigilance with ‘mischief 
which he watched them, and of his care for the soldiers’ interests. ‘The Re-|| The next despatches brought news of great successes, and the Directory 
publican administration was corrupt in all its branches ; and Bonaparte found it yielded, avowing the confidence it had in his talents and republican zeal. He 
impossible, with the urgent calls on his time, to collect proofs of the villany of| frequently arraigns the measures of the Directory with great bitterness. « Our 
the agents, who, in all their schemes, hung together. On his own wang ae conduct at Leghorm, he says, * is detestable. It makes us 
he arrested several ; and denounced others to the Directory, charging them as |pass in the eyes of all Jtaly for Vandals.” To reproaches of this kind the Die 
gully his honour, though not, supplied with proof. found hin replied Revere Lepoar writes 3.1796 
cessible to bribes. one superior agent he writes to the Directory :— | 88, citizen-general, t] ‘ : 

« Thevenin is a robber ; aliens an insulting profusion: he has made me a ner you are daily rendering give you a right to it; the considerable sums 

present of several very fine horses, for which I had occasion, but for which I weye ry — 8 to your — prove that you attend at once to glory 
si) ths in prison; he can pay a war-tax 0 000 francs m money: this ‘ : / 2 
bie duty” the first consideration of the state. He calls continually for reinforcements, 

At another time he calls for severe measures against the universal corm:ption| and The more 
that prevailed. Writing to the Qirectory in January, 1797, he culls for a des- alt of 1796 expecting the 
potic magistracy to examin? into the army accounts and keep the agents wanes, 1, 
check :— || ‘if the preservation o y is dear to you, citizens directors, send me 
«Everything is sold. ‘I'he army consumes five times as much as it needs, these succours. I want also 20,000 muskets : but these things must arrive, and 


becanse the storekeepers forge orders and go halves with the commissaries of not be like all that is promised to this army but never comes.” 
wer. ‘Phe principal actresses of Italy are kept by the employés of the French’) The Directory were liberal in their promises. They continually write, expect 
luxury, licentiousness, and peculation are at their height.” ||10,000 men from the army of the ocean, 10,000 from the Rhine, &c., &c. Bu 


army 


| 

| 
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Napoleon expected them in vain. ‘The war administration was both corrupt and ‘not to be undertaken till the most favourable moment. You have see by one 
incapable, and promises were nearly all that Napoleon received. His mortifi- of our late despatches that, to cover our ulterior plans, we have enjo ned our 
cation rose into rage at finding himself so oftendeceived. Desertion must have commissioners with the army of Italy to spin out the neyotiation with the Pope; 
prevailed on the most extensive scale. He constautly says, ‘ Do not expect but we request you to inform citizen Cacault that he is exclusively charged with 
more than half the troops you send to reach me. The others will drop off on the measures which he has to take, in order to keep up a feeling of security in 
the road.” Rome, and to prevent any suspicion of our designs till you can engage in the 

His style of composition is remarkable. It is abrupt, stern, and command- execution of them.” 
ing. The opening of his letter to the Minister of the King of Sardinia is very ‘These sentiments were in perfect conformity with those entertained by Napo- 
characteristic :— leon. Indeed he did not want to receive them to carry out the deception they 

“Iam no diplomatist, sir; I am a soldier: you will forgive my frankness. recommended. He wrote to Cardinal Mattei, urgently entreating him to use 
In different parts of his Majesty’s dominions the French are murdered, robbed. his influence with the Pope to prevent hostilities, and stated in the most express 
By the treaty of peace, the king, who is bound to grant us a passage through and solemn terms his desure for peace :— 
his territories, ought to make it safe for us, &c. | “ Head-quarters, Ferrara, Oct. 21, 1796. 

“ People judge of men, sir, by their actions alone : the integrity of the king “The court of Rome has refused to adopt the conditions of peace offered yy 
is universally known ; yet one is almost forced to think that there are political the Directory ; it has broken the armistice, and, while suspending the execution 
reasons which cause atrocities so revolting to be encouraged or at least tole- of the conditions, it is arming; it wishes for war, and shall have it : but, before 
rated ” I can in cold blood foresee the ruin and death of those senseless persons who 

His perception of character seems to have been instinctive. He formed his would pretend to oppose the republican phalanxes, [ owe it to my nation, to 
a ao of his officers at once, and rarely appears to have been mistaken. humanity. to myself, to make a last effort to bring back the Pope to more mo- 

e note in which he gives his opinion of his generals of division to the Direc- derate sentiments, conformable to his true interests, to his character, and to 
tory is striking :— | reason. 

“‘ Head-quarters, Brescia, August 13,1796. | ‘* The French Government permits me still to listen to negotiations for peace ; 

“| think it useful, citizens directors, to give you my opinion of the generals ‘every thing may be arranged. War, so cruel for the people, lias terrible results 
employed inthis army. You will see that there are very few who can be of for the vanquished ; avert great calamities from the Pope. You know how 
service to me. _ anxious I am to finish by peace a struggle that war would terminate for me 

“ Berthier: talents, courage, character—everything in his favour. ‘without glory as without danger.” 

“« Augereau : a great deal of character, courage, firmness, activity ; habit of | To judge of the sincerity of this communication, we have only to turn to the 
war; is beloved by the soldiers, lucky in his operations. | letter he writes (three days later) to ‘ Citizen Cacault,” the French Minister 

“Massena : active, indefatigable, daring ; has quickness of apprehension and at Rome :— 
promptness in decision. | Verona, Oct. 24, 1796. 

“ Serrurier : fights like a soldier, takes nothing upon himself, firm, has not a) “ The Directory informs me that it has charged you tu continue the negotia- 
very opinion of his troops ; is ill. : __ | tions with Rome. You will keep me regularly apprized of what vou are doing, 

“ Despinois : soft, without activity. without daring, has not fighting habits, is that [ may seize the favorable moment for executing the intentions of the Di- 
not liked by the soldiers, does not fight at their head ; has, for the rest, hauteur. rectory. You are well aware that, after the peace with Naples and Genoa, the 


intelligence, and sound political principles : fit to command in the interior. | good harmony which prevails with the King of Sardinia, the recapture of Cor- 
« Sauret : good, very good soldier, but not enlightened enough to be gene- sica, and our decided superiority in the Mediterranean, J shal! not delay for a 

ral ; not lucky. , moment to rush upon Rome, and to avenge the national honour: the greatest 
« Abatucci: not fit to command fifty men. |/point just now is to gain time. My intention is, when I enter the Papal terri- 
“Garnier, Meunier, Casabianca: ineapable, not fit to command a battalion in tories, and it will not be long first, to do it in consequence of the armistice, in 

so active and so serious a war as this. | order to take possession of Ancona; thence, after setting my rear in order, I 
“« Macquart : a brave man, no talents, fiery. | shall be better able to proceed further. In short, the great art at this moment 
« Gauthier : fit for an office (bureau); never was engaged in war. lis to keep up the ball between us ta deceive the old fox.” 


“ Vaubois and Sahuguet were employed in the fortresses ; I have transferred In the last despatch of this collection, Oct. 10, 1797, he recounts to the Di- 
them to the army: I shall learn to appreciate them ; they have both acquitted rectory the articles of the treaty of peace he had concluded, and speaks of 
themselves extremely well of the commissions that | have hitherto given them ; withdrawing into retirement :— 
but the example of General Despinois, who was all right at Milan, and allwrong | “I think that I have done what every member of the Directory would have 
at the head of his division, orders me to judge of men by their actions. done in my place. I have merited by my services the approbation of the Go- 

“Bonaparte.” |'vernment and of the nation; I have received repeated marks of its esteem. I 

All his despatches are short, but full of matter. He never fences with his’ have now no more to do but to mingle again with the crowd, to grasp once more 
subject. He expresses himself with clearness and precision, but in few words. the plough of Cincinnatus, and to set an example of respect for mayistrates and 
His account of the defeat of the last army Austria on this occasion sent intothe aversion for military rule, which hes destroyed so many republics and ruined 
field is in his usual energetic style :— | several states.” 

“ Thus during the last three or four days the fifth army of the Emperor is en-|| At that moment he was probably meditating the seizure of the supreme au- 
tirely destroyed. We have taken 23,000 prisoners, among whom are one lieu-| thority. For some months previously he had regarded himself as the first per- 
tenant-general and two generals; 6,000 men killed or wounded ; sixty pieces of son in the state, and must have had profound contempt for the Government he 
cannon, and about twenty-four colours. All the battalions of Vienna volunteers expressed his intention of obeying. 
have been made prisoners : their colours are embroidered by the Empress her _As illustrating the most important and brilliant period of Napoleon's life, we 
self. General Alvinzi’s army was nearly 50,000 strong: part of it had come regard these volumes as of the first importance. They exhibit his character in 

t from the heart of Austria. In all these affairs we have had but 700 men all its brilliancy of light. and depth of shadow. 
illed and about 1,200 wounded. The army is animated with the best spirit and | 
in the best dispositions.” 


Occasionally short sentences of profound wisdom and general applicability _ SIX FRANCS: A FRENCH ANECDOTE. 
are found in his hurried letters. Alluding. April 16. 1797, to the hesitation of | Happening to visit a friend at his apartments in the Rue de la Paix, we were 
Moreau in crossing the Rhine, he says :—* He who is fearful of losing his glory ‘as usual entertained by the sound of music under the windows ; and looking 
is sure to lose it.” And again :—* Never since history has recorded military out saw a young Savoyard, who, like hundreds of his wandering tribe, was so- 
operations has a river proved areal obstacle.” His sarcasm is cutting. Of liciting charity by an mterchange of sweet sounds, in which, though young, he 
Genoa he remarks, it will be easy to attach it to France, “if no attempt is’ was far from unskilful. ‘The air which he sung and played was a favourite of 
made to extract from them their money, which is the only thing they care his own mountains—Digo Jeaneto te vouas tu louga—the sentiment of which 
about.” He asks the Directory to send him some cavalry officers who have my friend interpreted, but the music, simple and sweet, needed no interpreter, 
fire, and a firm resolution never to make *‘a scientific retreat.” Fond of daring! |but carried its melody at once to the heart. ‘This circumstance 'ed us into a 
actions, he could yet discriminate between rashness and decision. ** That man,” ‘long interchange of anecdotes characteristic of these wandering minstrels and 
he says, speaking of Beaulieu, “ has the daring of madness and not that of the romantic country of Savoy, through which I had just passed. Among the 
genius.” Noticing the approach of the dog days in Jtaly, which would stop all, anecdotes related, the following took the strongest hold of my memory, and [ 
operations, he exclaims :—‘*: Miserable beings that we are, we can only observe) ‘will here set down as much of it as I can recollect, in the narrator's owr 
nature, not overcome it.” Relating a stratagem he had formed for the surprise, words :— 
of Mantua, he expresses himself doubtful of its result :— The success of this’ “1 was going,” said he, “ to the post-office on a fete-day last month; it was 
coup-de-main, like others of the same kind, depends absolutely on luck, on al the fete of St. Noel, when I annually send, through that office, a smal! sum of 
dog or a goose.” |'money to an old faithful servant now living at Bordeaux. I knew and felt that 
e faithlessness of Napoleon’s character often breaks out in these volumes.|/this was merely an act of justice ; but the pleasing satisfaction which it in- 
He had for truth not only a disregard, but a contempt He never negociated spired in my heart was blended, I fear, with something like a vain pride. which 
but to deceive. Falsehood, he seems to have regarded as an allowable artifice. would have flattered me into the belief that [ was doing an act of wrest 
Relating to the Directory, the means by which he extracted supplies from Ve-| land disinterested benevolence! But I felt myself deeply humbled by tlic coin- 
nice, and had entangled that State in a quarrel, he says, June 7, 1796 :— _/parison which, in a few minutes afterwards, | was compelled to draw between 
“If your plan is to extract five or six millions from Venice, / hare purposely, |my own sentiments and those of the poor Savoyard with whom I entered into 
provided this sort of rupture for you. You might demand it by way of indem- conversation. Having franked my letter, I entered the hall with my reinit- 
nity for the battle of Borghetto, which I was obliged to fight in order to take) /tance, where eight or ten clerks were busily engaged in arranging the corres- 
that place. If you have more decided intentions, I think you ought to keep up| 'pondence of the day; and, taking my place on a bench close to the stove, I 
this subject of quarrel, inform me of what you design to do, and await the favor- found my right-hand neighbour was a mountaineer of Savoy, in the coarse but 
able moment, which I will seize according to circumstances : for we must not) characteristic dress of his country. Knowing alittle of the Provencu/, I ad- 


have all the world upon our hands at once.” dressed him in that tongue, to which he replied with evident satisfaction ; and 
In his dealings with Genoa, he was equally faithless. He writes to the French! in another minute or so we had entered into friendly conversation, but which, 
agent in that city, June 15, 1796 :-— | in reverence to the lettered men around us, we could only carry on in whispers. 


«“ We have established a great many batteries on the Riviera of Genoa: we + And pray, my friend,’ | inquired, ‘ to what part of the ancient duchy of Savoy 
ought now ¢o sell the cannon and ammunition to the Genoese, that we may not do you belong !’ + To the neighbourhood of Chambery ;’ and he immediately 
have to guard them, but yet find them there in cvse we have need of therm again. entered into a passionate description of his Alpine home. ‘ And what,’ | cone 

* Bonaraxte.” | tinued, ‘are you doing in Paris?’ ‘Ah, here my only employment is singing 

But it was in his negotiations with the Court of Rome that his duplicity was |and playing on the violin. Sometimes I get employed by the night, sometimes 
the most conspicuous. Agreeing to Bonaparte’s representations, the Directory |by the hour, and once or twice I have been attached to a corps dramatique for a 
authorised him (Oct. 15, 1796) to continue negotiations with Rome until, hav-||whole week. I frequent the principal thoroughfares ; and whenever the peo- 
ing settled other affairs, he felt himself strong enough to march against the Pa-'|ple seem inclined to listen, or dance, there I am with my violin.’ ‘Very 

States :— |and I hope the musician is made to participate in the mirth which he takes so 

« We can now think with more advantage of chastising the obstinacy of the much pains to promote? Are these the earnings which you are now sending 
Pope, who has refused the conditions of the peace ; but the taking of Rome is |home! to buy, perhaps, some little field to be attached to the paternal eottage at 
a great and delicate operation in the state in which we are at present, and ought |Cambery.’ ‘ Pauvre de moi!” he exclaimed, with a siguihoent shrug of the 
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shoulders, ‘I shall die as poor as I was born; and when first I came to Paris at 

age of nine or ten, thence to roam through the streets, sweep the chimneys, 
&c., all that I had from my relations was about twenty-four sous, and a kick by 
way of conge.’ These were his words. ‘A slender patrimony, to be sure,’ 
said I; * but the coup de pied, how came that to be annexed to the sous! Your 
relations, I fear must have been hard-hearted people?’ ‘No, monsieur, not 
at all,’ said he; ‘it was merely because they were very, very poor, and gave 
me the coup only in token of my discharge ; but they are dead now.’ + Dead! 


from Mentz, to take command of the empire at Ratisbon, as marshal. Charles 
\was soon after elected Emperor. Thus Marlborough was left to commence 
ithe campaign alone, which was the more to be regretted, as the preparations of 
|Louis, during the winter, for the defence of his dominions had been made on the 
most extensive scale, and Marshal Villars’ lines had come to be regarded as 
ithe ne plus ultra of field fortification. Yet were Marlborough’s forces most 
‘formidable ; for when reviewed at Orchies on the 30th April, between Lille and 
‘Douay, they were found, including Eugene’s troops which had come up, to 


and to whom, then, are you sending all the money which you now hold in your 
hand, wrapt up in that canvass-bag? It appears to be a good lumping suin.’ 
+ Alas, monsieur,’ he answered, with a sigh and a shake of the head, ‘the sum 


‘amount to one hundred and eighty-four battalions, and three hundred and sixty- 
four squadrons, mustering above one hundred thousand combatants. But forty- 
one battalions and forty squadrons were in garrison, which reduced the effective 


total is but fourteen francs.’ + Ah, I see ; you have been trying the lottery, and 
fortune has’ ‘Not I, indeed, monsieur ; I am not such a fool as to pay 
that which I really have in my hand for that which I may never have.’ * You 
are right,’ I observed ; ‘ my hasty suspicion did you great injustice ; the lottery! 
is a poll-tax levied upon fools’ heads, and I do not think that yours comes at alll 
under that class of liabilities. But why,’ I continued, looking again at the size 
of the packet, ‘why, are there but fourteen francs!’ + Monsieur,’ he replied, 
looking with a mournful earnestness at the bag, ‘ it is because the money it con- 
tains remains unchanged, just as it was when it came into my hands, the fruit 
of my daily tire-lire—the whole of my savings during the last long twelve 
months, part of which I had the honour to be partner with the Magicien a la 
Lanterne. Ah, monsieur, dans ce Paris saus pair, c’est tout que d’avoir un ta- 
lent agreable !—tenez ;’ and so saying, he counted out the whole sum in his lap. 
It consisted of the smallest coins in circulation, mostly copper, and very little 


force in the field to eighty thousand men. . 
| The great object of Louis and his generals had been to construct such a line 
‘of defences as might prevent the irruption of the enemy into the French terri- 
‘tory, now that the interior and last line of fortresses was so nearly broken 
‘through. In pursuance of this design, Villars had, with the aid of all the most 
experienced engineers in France, and at a vastexpense of labour and money, 
jconstructed during the winter a series of lines and field-works, exceeding any 
thing yet seen in modern Europe in magnitude and strength, and to which the 
still more famous lines of Torres Volbas lane alone, in subsequent times, afford- 
eda parallel. The works extended from Namur on the Meuse, by a sort of ir- 
regular line, to the coast of Picardy. Runningfirst along the marshy line of 
jthe Canche, they rested on the forts of Montreuil, Hesdin, and Trevant 3 while 
ithe great fortresses of Ypres, Calais, Gravelines, and St Omer, lying in their 
: ) front. and still in the hands of the French, rendered any attempt to approach 
silver. I was affected by this candour : a small sum, yet a vast sacrifice to|/them both difficv it and hazardous. Along the whole of this immense line, ex- 
this poor but generous youth! I thought of the poor widow casting her mite) tending over so great a variety of ground, for above forty miles, every effort had 
into the treasury, and for a minute or two we did not speak. < But tell me, my) been made, by joining the resources of art to the defences of nature, to render 
good friend,’ [ resumed, ‘ to whom are you remitting all this little saving? Are’ the position impregnable. ‘The lines were not continuous, as in many places 
you married? have you a wife at home!’ ‘Mon Dieu ! non; married! if I)'the ground was so rugged, or the obstacles of rocks, precipices, and ravines 
were, how should I endure the misery of living at a distance of two hundred |'were so formidable, that it was impossible to overcome them. But wherever 
leagues from my poor wife’ And pray. monsieur,’ said he looking at the purse! a passage was practicable, the approaches to it were protected in the most for- 
in my hand, ‘ are you not also sending money into the country !—gold, no doubt ;|; midable manner. If a streamlet ran along the line, it was carefully dammed 
do favour me with the sight of a louis, just that I might see how it is made ; I \up, so as to be rendered impassable. Every morass was deepened, by stopping 
have heard" I immediately took the coin out of my purse. He examined) |up its drains, or letting in the water of the larger rivers by artificial canal into 
it attentively, kissed the loyal image upon it, and returned it. ‘ But,’ said I,  you|/jt ; redoubts were placed on the heights, so as to enfilade the plains between 
have not yet told me who at Chambery is to benefit by this handsome present ?’| them ; while in the open country, where no advantage of ground was to be met 
‘ True, monsieur, I had forgotten ; for I neither wish to publish nor conceal an) with, field-works were erected, armed with abundance of heavy cannon. To 
honest deed—an offering of gratitude; I am sending this last year’s savings to!'man these formidable lines, Villars had under his command one hundred and 
the good Louise Voisin, who, after the death of my poor mother, took me under! fifty-six battalions, and two hundred and twenty-seven squadrons in the field, 
her care, nursed me like her own child, brought me up, and now thinks of me.) containing seventy thousand infantry, and twenty thousand horse. He had 
I know, every day and hour of her life.” At this tender thought, tears started jninety field guns and twelve howitzers. There was, besides, thirty-five bat- 
from his eyes and stopt his utterance. ‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘ she is now very) |talions and eighty squadrons detached or in forts ; and, as Eugene soon took 
infirm ; she was a mother to me, and these fourteen francs will help her through) away twelve battalions and fifty squadrons from the Allied army, the forces on 
the winter; for the winter is both long and cold at Chambery.’ I need not) the opposite side, when they came to blows, were very nearly equal. 
add how much this conversation touched my heart ; the poor minstrel appeared)} Marlborough took the field on the Ist of May, with eighty thousand men ; 
a nobler being in my sight than if he had carried a marshal’s baton. + My friend,” and his whole force was soon grouped in and around Douay. The head-quarters 
said [, in a whisper, ‘perhaps this little golden portrait of our excellent king) of Villars were at Cambray ; but, seeing the forces of his adversary thus accu- 
might be thought a rarity in your native village; this coin is fresh from the} !mulated in one point, he made a corresponding concentration, and arranged his 
mint, your friend Louise may not have seen one. Give me, then, that bag which) |whole disposable forces between Bouchain on the right, and Monchy, Le Preux 
you hold in your hand, and take this ; it shall be franked instantly, so that it}'on the left. ‘This position of the French marshal, which extended in a concave 
may reach your friend Louise without any deduction. Come, I will arrange’ semicircle with the fortresses, covering either flank, he considered, and with rea- 
this matter at once in your presence.’ ‘Mon Dicu, monsiewr, que vous etes||son, as beyond the reach of attack. The English general was meditating a 
bon! Ah, could you but know the pleasure she will feel in receiving a whole) great enterprise, which should at once deprive the enemy of all his defences, 
louis from her poor little Pierre ! she will think I am become very rich, and the) |and reduce him to the necessity of fighting a decisive battle, or losing his last 
poor old soul will weep'for joy.’ * Alas, my worthy friend,’ and I uttered the) frontier fortresses. But he was overwhelmed with gloomy anticipations ; he 
words with some difficulty, for I was overcome, ‘ you little imagine what true | felt his strength sinking under his incessant and protracted fatigues, and knew 
delight this frank demonstration of an excellent heart has afforded me! But! well he was serving a party who. envious of his fame, were ready only to decry 
say, in a word, tell me candidly what have you left? nothing, perhaps !’ ‘ Mon-||his achievements.* He lay. accordingly, for three weeks awaiting the arrival 
sieur,’ he answered. ‘I was afraid of this question; but since you demand 21 of his illustrious colleague, Prince Eugene, who joined on the 23d May, and 
reply, I confess I have nothing left. But what does that signify? I have still, \taok part ina great celebration of the anniversaries of the victory at Ramilies, 
thank God, my voice and my violin. We attend the fetes—all the world dances ;, which had taken place on that day. ‘The plans of the Allied generals were soon 
and thus, you see clearly, I shall gain mon ecu par jour, more or less. And) \formed ; and, taking advantage of the enthusiasm excited by that commemor- 
look, what need have I of any thing? I accept with joy and gratitude these; |ation, and the arrival of so illustrious a warrior, preparations were made for the 
six francs for my poor Louise; but as for anything further, I am convinced, immediate commencement of active operations. On the 28th, the two generals 
monsieur, that so long as [ can gain a livelihood by my own strength I ought''reviewed the whole army. But their designs were soon interrupted by an event 
never to hold out my hand for charity. Honour tells me this, my conscience ||which changed the whole fortune of the campaign. Early in June, Eugene re- 


repeats it, and I dare not stifle that voice.’ 

« Such sentiments, uttered by a person who, to all outward appearance, was 
as uncouth in mind as in habiliments, struck me with surprise and delight. We 
parted ; the gold was forwarded ; it arrived safe in the hands of the poor old 
nurse at Chambery ; and [ have not lost sight of Pierre. O that examples of 
this kind (more general than perhaps we supposc) might extend that generous 
sympathy which all good men must feel fora poor but estimable brother ! 
I have known and tasted most of those pleasures which are only to be found 
in the walks of wealth and fashion ; but never, never have I derived from these 
one half the pleasure—pure and lasting pleasure—that I derived from the cir- 
cumstance which I have now faithfully related. If, with Moliere, I am ever 
tempted to exclaim— 

‘Ou diable l'honnetete va-t-elle se nicher 
I revert at once to my Savoyard and the six francs.” 


MARLBOROUGH’S DESPATCHES.—1710-1711. 
(Concluded.) 

Marlborough arrived at the Hague on.the 4th March ; and, although no lon- 
ger possessing the confidence of government, or intrusted with any contro! 
over diplomatic measures, he immediately set himself with the utmost vigour 
to prepare for military operations. Great efforts had been made by both parties, 
during the winter, for the resumption of hostilities,on even a more extended 
scale than in any preceding campaign. Marlborough found the army in 
the Low Countries extremely efficient and powerful ; diversions were 

mised on the side both of Spain and Piedmont; and a treaty had 
we concluded with the Spanish malcontents, in consequence of which a large 
part of the Imperial forces were rendered disposable, which Prince Eugene was 
preparing to lead into the Low Countries. But, in the midst of these flattering 
prospects, an event occurred which suddenly deranged them all, postponed for 
above a month the opening of the campaign, and, in its final result, changed the 
fate of Europe This was the death of the Emperor Joseph, of the small-pox, 
which happened at Vienna on the 16th April—an event which was immediately 
followed by Charles, King of Spain, declaring himself a candidate for the Im- 
perial throne. As his pretensions required to be a by a powerful de- 
menstration of troops, the march of a large part of Eugene’s men to the Ne- 


therlands was immediately stopped, and that prince himself was hastily recalled] 


\ceived positive orders to march to Germany, with a considerable part of his 
jtroops, to oppose a French force, which was moving towards the Rhine, to in- 
jfluence the approaching election of Emperor, On the 13th June, Eugene and 
\Marlborough separated, for the last time, with the deepest expressions of regret 
ion both sides, and gloomy forebodings of the future. The former marched to- 
wards the Rhine with twelve battalions and fifty squadrons, while Marlborough’s 
whole remaining force marched to the right in six divisions. 

Though Villars was relieved by the departure of Eugene from a consider- 
able part of the force opposed to him, and he naturally felt desirous of now 
measuring his strength with his great antagonist in a decisive affair, yet he 
iwas restrained from hazarding a general engagement. Louis, trusting to the 
progress of the Tory intrigues in England, and daily expecting to see Marl- 
borough and the war-party overthrown, sent him positive orders not to fight ; 
and soon after detached twenty-five battalions and forty squadrons, in two divi- 
sions, to the Upper Rhine, to watch the movemeuts of Eugene. Villars en- 
couraged this separation, representing that the strength of his position was such 
that he could afford to send athird detachment to the Upper Rhine, if it was 
thought proper. Marlborough, therefore, in vain offered battle, and drew u 
his army in the plain of Lens for that purpose. Villars cautiously remain 
on the defensive ; and, though he threw eighteen bridges over the Scarpe, and 
made a show of intending to fight, he cautiously abstained from any steps 
which might bring on a general battle. It was not without good reason that 
Louis thus enjoined his lieutenant to avoid compromising his army. The pro- 
gress of the negotiations with England gave him the fairest ground for believ- 
ing that he would obtain nearly all he desired from the favour with which he 
was regarded by the British cabinet without running any risk. He had com- 
menced a separate negotiation with the court of St. James's, which had been 
favourably received ; and Mr. Secretary St. John had already transmitted to 
Lord Raby, the new plenipotentiary at the Hague, a sketch of six preliminary 


* « [ see my Lord Rochester has gone where we all must follow. I believe 
my journey will be hastened by the many vexations I meet with. I am sure I 
wish well to my country, and if I could do no good, I should think no pains 
too great ; but I find myself decay so very fast, that from my heart and soul I 
wish the Queen and my country at peace by which I might have the advantage 
of enjoying a little quiet, which is my greatest ambition.”—Mar/berough to the 
Duchess, 25th May. 
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‘ed only by a hundred dragoons, and narrowly escaped being made prisoner. Al- 
jtogether, the Allied troops marched thirty-six miles in sixteen hours, the most 


The high tone of these proposals proved how largely Louis counted upon) part of them in the dark, and crossed several rivers, without falling into confu- 
sion or sustaining any loss. The annals of war scarcely afford an example of 


the altered dispositions of the British cabinet. The Spanish suecession, the 
real object of the war, was evaded. Every thing was directed to British objects,| sueh a success being gained in so bloodless a manner. ‘The famous French 
and influenced by the desire to tempt the commercial cupidity of Eugland to} lines. which Villars boasted would form the ne plus ultra of Marlborough, had 
the abandonment of the great objects of her national policy. Neal security! been passed without losing a man ; the labour of nine months was at once ren- 
was tendered to the British commerce with Spain, the Indus and the Mediter-|\dered of no avail ; and the French army, in deep dejection, had no alternative 
ranean ; the barrier the Dutch had so long contended for was agreed to ; a rea-|!but to retire under the cannon of Cambray. 
sonable satisfaction was tendered to the allies of England and Holland; and,}, his great success at once restored the lustre of Marlborough’s reputation, 
as to the Spanish succession, it was to be left to * new expedients, to the satis-| and, for a short season, put to silence hisdetractors. Eugene, with the gene- 
faction of all parties interested.” ‘These proposals were favourably received) rosity which formed so striking a feature in his character, wrote to conzratulate 
by the British ministry ; they were in secret communicated to the Peusionary| him on his achievement ; and even Bolingbroke admitted that this bloodless 
Heinsius, but concealed from the Austrian and Piedmoniese plenipotentiaries ; triumph rivalled his greatest achievements. Marlborough immediately com- 
and they were not communicated to Marlborough—a decisive proof both of the) menced the siege of Bouchain : butthis was an enterprise of no small difficulty, 
altered feeling of the cabinet towards that general, and of the consciousness! as it was to be accomplished on very difficult ground, in presence of an army 
on their part of the tortuous path on which they were now enteriug. | superior in force. The investment was formed on the very day after the lines 
After much deliberation, and a due consideration of what could be effected) had been passed, and an important piece of ground occupied, which might have 
by the diminished force now at his disposal, which by the successive drafts to Eu-) enabled Villars to communicate with the town, and regain adefensible position. 
te army, was now reduced to one hundred and nineteen battalions, and two) On the morning of the 8th August, a bridge was thrown over the Scheldt at 
undred and fifty squadrons, not mustering above seventy-five thousand com-| Neuville, and sixty squadrons passed over, which barred the road from Douay. 
batants, Marlborough determined to break through the enemies’ boasted lines ;) Villars upon this threw thirty battalions across the Senzet, and made himself 


and, after doing so, undertake the siege of Bouchain, the possession of which) master of a hill above,on which he began to erect works, which would have 
would give him solid footing witnin the French frontier. With this view, he| kept open his communications with the town on its southern front. Marlborough 
had long and minutely studied the lines of Villars: and he hoped that, even! saw at once this design, and at first determined to storm the works ere they were 
with the force at his disposal, they might be broken through. ‘To accomplish completed ; and, with this view, General Fagel, with a strong body of troops, 


this, however, required an extraordinary combination of stratagem and force ;) was secretly passed over the river. But Villars, having heard of the desi 
and the manner in which Marlborough contrived to unite them, and bring the) attacked the Allied posts at Ivry with such vigour, that Marlborough was oblig- 
ardent mind and lively imagination of his adversary to play into his hands, to! ed to counter-march in haste, to be at hand to support them. Baffled in this 
the defeat of all the objects he had most at heart, is perhaps the most wonderful ‘attempt, Marlborough erected a chain of works on the nght bank of the Scheldt, 
part of his whole military achievements. | from Houdain, through Ivry, to the Sette, near Haspres, while Cadogan strength- 
During his encampment at Lewarde, opposite Villars, the English general had’ ened himself with similar works on the left. Villars, however, still retained the 
observed that a triangular piece of ground in front of the French position, be- fortified position which has been mentioned, and which kept up his communi- 
tween Cambray, Aubanchocil-au-bae, and the junction of the Sauzet and Scheldt cation with the town ; and the intercepting this was another, and the last, of 
offered a position so stro.g, that a small body of men might defend it against Marlborough’s brilliant field operations. 
a very considerable force. He resolved to make the occupation of this incon-| Notwithstanding all the diligence with which Villars laboured to strengthen 
siderable piece of ground the pivot on which the whole passage of the lines his men on this important position, he could not equal the activity with which 
should be effected. A redoubt at Aubigny, which commanded the approach to the English general strove to supplant them During the night of the 13th, 
it, was first carried without difficulty Arleux, which also was fortified, was’ three redoubts were marked out, which would have completed the French mar- 
next attacked by seven hundred men, who issued from Douay in the night. hat’ shal’s communication with the town. But on the morning of the 14th they were 
post also was taken, with one hundred and twenty prisoners. Marlborough in- all stormed bya large body of the Allied troops before the works could be arm- 
stantly used all imaginable expedition in strengthening it ; and Villars. jealous ed. ‘Ihat very day the Allies carried their zig-zag down to the very edge of a 
of a fortified post so close to his lines remaining in the hands of the Allies, at- morass which adjoined Bouchain on the south, so as to command a causeway 
tacked it in the night of the 9th July ; and. though he failed in retaking the work, from that town to Cambray. which the French still held, communicating with 
he surprised the Allies at that point, and made two hundred men and four hun-| the besieged town. But, to complete the investment, it was necessary to win 
dred horses prisoners. ‘Though much chagrined at the success of this nocturnal this causeway ; and this last object was gained by Marlborough with equal 
attack, the English general now saw his designs advancing to maturity. He) daring and success. A batiery, commanding the road, had been placed by Villars 
therefore ieft Arleux to its own resources, and marched towards Bethune. ‘That, in a redoubt garrisoned by six hundred men, supported by three thousand more 
fort was immediately attacked by Marshal Montesquieu, and, after a stout resist-| close in the rear. Marlborough, with incredible labour and diligence, construct- 
ance, carried by the French, who made the garrison, five hundred strong, pris-|'ed two roads, made of fascines, through part of the marsh, so as to render it 
oners. Villars immediately razed Arleux to the ground, and withdrew his passable to foot soldiers ; and, on the night of the 16th, six hundred chosen 
troops ; while Marlborough, who was in hopes the lure of these successes would) grenadiers were sent across them to attack the intrenched battery. They rapidly 
induce Villars to hazarda general engagement, shut himself up in his tent, advanced in the dark till thefascine path ended, and then boldly plunging into 


and appeared to be overwhelmed with mortification at the checks he had re-' the marsh, struggled on, with the water often up to their arm-pits, till they 
' reached the foot of the intrenchment, into which they rushed, without firing a 


articles proposed by the French king, which were to be the basis of a general 


ceived. 
Villars was so much elated with these successes, and the accounts he re-) shot, with fixed bayonets. 
ceived of Marlborough’s mortification, that he wrote to the king of France a driven from their guns with the loss only of six men: the work carried ; and 
vain-glorious letter, in which he boasted that he had at length brought his an- with such diligence were its defences strengthened, that before morning it was 
oe a ne plus ultra. Meanwhile, Marlborough sent off his heavy baggage! in a condition to bid defiance to any attack. 
to Douay ; sent his artillery under a proper guard to the rear; and with all Villars was now effectually cut off from Bouchain, and the operations of the 
imaginable secresy, baked bread for the whole troops for sixdays, which was siege were conducted with the utmost vigour. On the night of the 21st, the 
privately brought up. ‘Thus disencumbered and prepared, he breke up at four trenches were opened : three separate attacks were pushed at the same time 
in the morning on the Ist of August, and marched in eight columns towards ‘against the eastern, western, ane southern faces of the town, and a huge train 
the front. During the three following days, the troops continued concentrated, of heavy guns and mortars thundered upon the works without intermission. 
and menacing sometimes one part of the French lines and sometimes another, The progress of the siege, notwithstanding a vigorous defence by the besieged, 
so as to leave the real point of attack in a state of uncertainty. Seriously) wasunusually rapid. Asfast asthe outworks were breached they were stormed ; 
alarmed, Villars concentrated his whole force opposite the Allies, and drew in| and repeated attempts on the part of Villars to raise the siege were baffled by the 
all his detachments, evacuating even Aubigny and Arleux, the object of so! skilful disposition and strong ground takenby Marlborough with the covering army, 
much eager contention some days before. On the evening of the 4th, Marl-| Atleagth, on the 12th September, as the ceunterscarp was blown down, the ram- 


borough, affecting great chagrin at the check he had received, spoke openly to part breached, and an assault of the fortress in preparation, the governor agreed 
those around him of his intention of avenging them by a general action, and ‘te capitulate ; and the garrison, still three thousand strong, marched out u 
pointed to the direction the attacking columns were to take. He then return-| the glacis, laid down their arms, and were conducted prisoners to Tournay. 


to the camp, and gave orders to prepare for battle. Gloom hung on every coun-|/two armies then remained in their respective positions, the French under the 
tenance of those around him ; it appeared nothing short of an act of madness cannon of Cambray, the Allied in the middle of their lines, resting on Bouchain ; 
to attack an enemy superior in number, and strongly posted in a camp surround- ‘and Marlborough gave proof of the courtesy of his disposition, as well as his re- 
ed with entrenchments, and bristling with cannon. They ascribed it to des-| spect for exalted learning and piety, by planting a detachment of his troops to 
peration, produced by the mortifications received from the government, and fear-| protect the estates of Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, and conduct the grain 
ed that, by one rash act, he would lose the fruit of all his victories. Proportion-| from thence to the dwelling of the illustrious prelate in that town, which began 
ally great was the joy in the French camp, when the men, never doubting they! now to be straightened for provisions. 
were on the eve of a glorious victory. spent the night in the exultation which, es 
in that excitable people, has so oftenbeen the prelude to disaster. 

Having trong the feeling of both armies to this point, and produced a con. || PARA, OR EIGHT ‘ MONTHS OR THE BANKS OF 
centration of Villars’s army directly in his front. Marlborough, at dusk on the!| Al AZO? 

We resume our survey of the entertaining manuscript thus entitled, of the 


4th, ordered the drums to beat ; and before the roll had ceased, orders were V 
given for the tents tobe struck. Meanwhile Cadogansecretly left the camp, ||variety and pleasantness of which our readers had an agreeable foretaste in our 


and met twenty-three battalions and seventeen squadrons, drawn from the gar-| last number. We pass at once to extracts. The subjoined is one of the writer’s 
risons of Lille and ‘Tournay, which instantly marched : and continuing to ad-| jottings-down at the island of Marajo : ¢ Beautiful birds were very plentiful, such 
vance all night, passed the lines rapidly to the left, without opposition at Ar-| as ‘Toucans, Scarlet Ibis and Roseate Spoonbills. We shot them for amuse- 
leux, at break of day. A little before nine, the Allied main army began to de- iment, ate them for nourishment, and preserved their skins as ornithological speci- 
file rapidly to the left, through the woods of Villers and Neuville—Marlborough| mens. Besides these, there were many gigantic cranes constantly feeding om 
himself leading the van, at the head of fifty squadrons. With such expedition the campas, some of which were upward of ten feet in height. One day I heard 
did they march, still holding steadily on to the left, that before five in the morn-| the report of a gun, and soon after the voice of Mr. J——, who was calling me 
ing of the 5th they reached Vitry on the Scarpe, where they found pontoons) as lustily ashe was able. J rushed out. gun in hand, to ascertain what the mat- 
ready for their passage, and a considerable train of field artillery. At the same ter was, but was nearly convulsed with laughter when I discovered the cause. 
time, the English general here received the welcome intelligence of Cadogan’s He was running with incredible velocity over the meadow, while a large crane 
success. He instantly dispatched orders to every man and horse to press for-| Which he had wounded was im rapid pursuit. A shot from my gun soon brought 
ward without delay. Such was the ardour of the troops. who all saw the bril- the bird to the ground, and we immediately secured him. He was a most for- 
liant manceuvre by which they had outwitted the enemy, and rendered all their midable-looking fellow, and I should have been almost as willing to encounter 
labour abortive, that they marched sixteen hours without once halting ; and by |4 wild-cat in singlecombat as him. Their beak is sometimes more than a foot 
en next morning, the whole had passed the enemies* lines without opposition, . length, and they use it with wonderful dexterity and power.’ Our currespon- 
nd without firing a shot! Villars received intelligence of the night-march|/dent is a much better sportsman with his gun than with his fishing-rod. Out of 
having begun at eleven at night ; but so utterly was he inthe dark as to the ‘his own mouth let us make our assertion good : + On one occasion I went out 
pan his opponent was pursuing, that he came up to Verger, when Marlborough |with a friend, in order to procure a few delicate little fishes for supper. After 
drawn up his army on the inner side of the lines in order of battle, attend- | walking several miles through groves and brooks, and over the campa, we at 


So complete was the surprise, that the enemy were 


| 
peace. 
| 
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length arrived at the desired spot. Here flowed a charming rivulet ; and having 
baited our hooks, and made all other necessary arrangements, we sat down on 
the bank, under the shade of some spreading trees, and commenced operations | 
Little did I imagine the sequel of all my extensive preparations ! Just consider; 
for a moment that | was in a delightful situation, in a southern forest ; that thel 
atmosphere was balmy and sweet, and everything conducive to quiet and re-| 
Se ; and you will not be much surprised to learn that I involuntarily fell asleep | 

rom this state of inactivity I was suddenly awakened by sliding off the bank 
into the water, What a damper upon farther operations! Being excessively 
afraid of alligators, I jumped out of the stream as soon as possible, and shortly! 
went home, comforting myself with the assurance that although I had caught’ 
no fish yet I had caught a most decided ducking.’ This would never do on the, 
banks of the Mongaup and Callicoon. Here is a crowded sketch in the ‘ animat-| 
ed nature’ way. ‘The writer is rowing slowly upa stream near Juncal, in a lit-| 
tle montaria, loaded down with various ‘ game’ to the water's edge : + Now and, 
then we would shoot a brilliant bird. that lucklessly chanced to fly a perch be-| 
fore us, and sometimes send our shot against the mailed tyrants of the stream.| 
As we were gliding by we heard a considerable noise in the bushes, and looking, 
in the direction from whence it proceeded, we perceived a large tapir running, 
along the bank, as expeditiously as he was able. We both fired at him, but al- 
though we evidently gave him the entire contents of our guns, yet it was with-) 
out any visible effect. He was an animal of the size of a smail cow, quite cor-. 
pulent in appearance, and having a long nose, somewhat resembling the trunk 
of an elephant. We also saw many monkeys among the branches, who yelled 
terribly at us, appearing to be irritated at our invasion of their premises. A flock 


= 


would gleam for a moment before us, then vanish forever.’ * Bright-|| 
winged birds of every hue continually flitted before us as we swept along the | 
flowing tide ; and anon atroop of monkeys would be seen, playing among the | 
branches of the brook-side forest. Occasionally we would level our gun at some, | 
of them, who stopping suddenly in their sports and looking directly at us, as if) 
fully aware of our intentions, would break out into the most piteous cries. Un-|, 
der these circumstances we were not able to shoot, but invariably turned our) 
gun aside and let them gambol on. He whocan listen unmoved at the call of | 
mercy, even from the mouth of a dumb animal, deserves not pity himself.’ | 
There is avery fine live specimen of the ‘U’ayir in Messrs. Raymond and a 
ing’s menagere ; and it is justly deemed a great curiosity. Here is another 

snake-story : ‘ Thegreatest curiosity to us was a boa-constrictor, in a strong: 
box, which Mr. C had presented tous. It was under the charge of the! 
captain, who occasionally gave it a chicken or duck to masticate. On the pas-| 
sage back to the United States this snake forced himself out of the box in 
which he was confined, and went no oneknew whither. Some supposed he 
had e overboard ; others that he had concealed himself in the hold of the! 
vessel. This last proved to be the case : for while the vessel was being discharg- 
ed of her cargo, the boa was found perfectly stiff among the goods, and as we 
supposed, dead. We put him however ina tub of warm water, aud to our in- 
finite suprise and joy. he shortly recovered his former life and activity... What. 
pleasant thoughts the passengers on board that vessel must have had at night, 
when they reflected upon the probability of a visit from his snakeship before, 
morning! But here is a longer story of a still longer serpent : * Having pro 
eeeded up the stream almost as far as possible, and being about to change my, 
course,I perceived something tumbling and rolling in the water but a short dis-' 
tance in Font of the boat. Gazing at it intently, I soon dicovered that it was) 
alarge amphibious snake, not less than twenty feetin length. I immediate ly 
evelled my gun at him and fired, when he at once floated ashore, apparently | 
without sense or motion. Being little anxious to meddle with his snakeship, 
until fully convinced that life was extinct, I proceeded to give him the contents 
of my remaining barrel. Upon the receipt of this, to my great astonishment, | 
he suddenly recovered animation, and swam quickly to the opposite side. But | 
he appeared to be considerably ‘ sick,’ and opening his mouth to its fullest ex-' 
tent, out came a Muscovy duck, of the largest size, which evidently had but re-| 
cently been swallowed ! While in the act of ejecting this bird. I stationed) 
adult within a few feet, directly before him, prepared to fire down his throat, 
the moment an opportunity was offered by the exit of the duck. To my ex- 
ceeding chagrin, however, the cap exploded without igniting the powder. In-) 


gence, they hastily arose, and having procured a lantern, we went down into 
the street ; and there, on the pavement directly under the fatal window, lay 
the mangled and lifeless corpse of poor F. ’ Our entertaining traveller 
has much to say of the Brazilian women in general ; and judging from his de- 
scription, we should certainly infer them to be rather a free-mannered race, 
with certain customs that would hardly ‘ do’ in this region. Beautiful you 

ladies, in the light dress of our * first mother,’ would hardly go in bathing wii 

single gentlemen in any of the New-England rivers : but itseems thev do so 
without comment in the Para and the Amazon, and other things scarcely less 
noteworthy. Speaking of the ladies, by-the-by, we may as well quote in this 
place the love-and-matrimony story of an excellent but rather romantic young 
American planter, from the island of Madeira, whom our correspondent encoun- 
tered at Maguary : ‘ About a year previous he left the United States for Spain, 
with a single companion of his own age, who was also a planter. Having spent 
some nine mouths in rambling over the mountains and plains of that interest 

country, they became satiated with its various attractions, and finally start 

in a heavily-laden vessel to return to their native land. On the passage, which 
|was an unusually tempestuous one, the vessel sprung aleak, and was soon re- 
iduced to a sinking condition. A great proportion of the cargo was thrown 
overboard, and the vessel piloted into the nearest port, which chanced to be that 
of the enchanting island of Madeira. So delighted were our adventurers with 
the charms of this island, and so grateful for their recent escape from the perils 
of the sea, that they resolved to take up their residence in Madeira for a few 
weeks, before again trusting to the vicissitudes and dangers of the deep. In 
three days our hero was head-and-ears in love with one of the island beauties. 


of parrots would occasionally salute us with their discordant notes, and some-|/She was ayoung girl of Portuguese extraction, not more than sixteen or seven- 
times a diminutive and glittering humming-bird, like a sprite from fairy-land,||teen years of age, and of exceedingly prepossessing appearance. 


Her parents 
were wealth, and of the first rank and respectability. She hower could not 
speak a word of English, and our adventurer was wholly unacquainted with 
her native tongue. ‘This was at first somewhat discouraging to the latter ; but 
he was at length entirely relieved from his doubts and apprehensions by discov- 
ering that the brother of his intended was able to converse equally well in both 
languages. ‘To him he procured an introduction, and made known his tender 
feelings concerning his sister ; desiring at the same time that he might be per- 
permitted to offer his addresses to her. ‘This was assented to, and a courtship 
was commenced which was carried on by means of the brother, until in the 
course of three or four weeks it resulted in the complete discomfiture of the 
pretty Senhora, who yielded up her captive heart to her victor, and promised to 
marry him ; upon condition, however, that he would abandon Protestantism and 
become a believer in the Roman Catholic faith. ‘These were certainly hard 
terms ; but what could he do! Desiring to see Brazil before his return home, 
he took passage on board of a vessel bound for Para. His brother-in-law ac- 
companied him, and I suppose made himself exceedingly useful as a medium 
of communication, or mental telegraph, between the newly-married pair during 
the blissful hours of their honeymoon.’— Knickerbocker. 


PRUSSIAN MILITARY MEMOIRS. 


(Concluded). 
The truce which, during the summer of 1813, aflorded a brief repose to the 


| contending armies, was over, and the cause of the Allies strengthened by the 


accession of Austria. Hostilities recommenced ; and on the 27th August we 
find our young lieutenant again distinguishing himself, at the head of his sharp- 
shooters, in the gardens of Dresden. Several wet days, bad quarters, and 
short commons, had pulled down the strength and lowered the spirits of the 
Allied troops. Exhausted and discouraged, they showed little appetite for the 
bloody banquet to which they were invited. Suddenly a hurra, but no very 
joyous one, ran through the ranks. ‘The soldiers had been ordered to utter it, 
in honour of the Emperor Alexander and King of Prussia, who now, with their 
numerous and brilliant staff, rode along the whole line of battle, doubtless with 
the intention of raising the sunken spirits of the men. Close in front of the 
baron’s battalion the two monarchs halted ; and there it was that General 
Moreau was mortally wounded, at Alexander’s side, by a French cannon-shot. 
The following details of his death are from the work of a well-known Rus- 
sian military author General Michailofski-Danielefski :—** Moreau was close 
to the Emperor Alexander, who stood beside an Austrian battery, against which 


dulgent ain the writer possesses a vast deal of patience, butat that critical) 
moment it was overcome, and he was wonderfully provoked, both with his gun. 


appeared to be entering a hole in the bed of the stream. ‘The extremity of his’ 
tail alone remained above the surface [l'earing lest he might escape, in my 
desperation I seized hold of this dishonorable part of his person and gave it a 
powerful pull. In a moment, to my great consternation, the head of the snake 
emerged from the water, thus proving that he had merely been lying on the bot- 
tom inthe mud. A third and last discharge from my gun broke his neck, and 
he floated again ashore, as I then conjectured, to die. But in this supposition 
I was altogether mistaken. More than an hour had elapsed, aud still the snake, 
was alive and evidently gaining strength. I had not a single serviceable cap, 
left, and was consequently unable to molest him more. At length he slowly be- 
to ascend the bank, and finally vanished among the bushes.’ 

A melancholy instance of somnambulism occurred in the house in which our 
correspondent was living at Para, of which he gives the following account: + I 
was residing in one of the loftiest houses in Para, and tenanted, in company with 
a young man of about my own age, a room on the fourth floor. ‘The apartment: 
was small, and had but one window, which, unprotected by a balcony, looked. 
out upon the street. My companion was a noble although mysterious young 
man, and singularly given to a habit of rising and walking in his sleep. Hardly, 
a night passed that I was not awakened by his perambulations through the room. | 
He iit semsotimes take down his guitar and play a plaintive air ; at other, 
times he would unbolt the door and visit different parts of the house, without) 
meeting with any accident. I finally became so accustomed to his singular! 
habits that I lost all apprehension of danger arising from them. Once, however, 
about midnight, while lying in my haminock in a state of half-unconsciousness,| 
with but a dreamy appreciation of material objects, | perceived my frien:| arise, 
walk to the window, deliberately open it and jamp out ! The horror of the scene 
aroused me to a perception of its reality. 1 looked at his hammock ; it was, 
vacant. I then tried the door ; alas! it was locked. Rendered desperate by, 
terror, I endeavored to believe that all | had seen was but a dream. I could, 
not acknowledge its truth. In my frantic state of mind I rushed to — 
room, where some men of the household were sleeping, and having awaked 
them, asked them, hardly knowing what I said, if they had seen my companion.| 
They conjectured Has ert from my agitated appearance that all was not} 


jmore valuable. 


the French kept up aheavy fire. He requested the Russian sovereign to ac- 
company him to another eminence, whence a better view of the battle-field was 


the snake and himself. Being now relieved, the boa plunged into the water and) obtainable. * Let your majesty trust to my experience,’ said Moreau, and turn- 


ing his horse, he rode on, the emperor following. They had proceeded but a 
few paces, when a cannon-ball smashed General Moreau’s right foot, passed 
completely through his horse, tore away his left calf, and injured the knee. All 
present hurried to assist the wounded man. His first words, on recovering con- 
sciousness, were —‘ | am dying; but how sweet it is to die for the right cause, 
and under the eyes of so great a monarch!’ A litter was formed of Cossack 
lances ; Moreau was laid upon it, wrapped in his cloak, and carried to Koitz, 
the nearest village. ‘There he underwent, with the courage and firmness of a 
veteran soldier, the amputation of both legs. The last bandage was being fas- 
tened, when two round-shot struck the house, and knocked down a corner of the 
very room in which he lay. He was conveyed to Laun, in Bohemia, and there 
died, on the 2d of September. Such was the end of the hero of Hohenlin- 
den.” 

General Michajlofski, it must be observed, has been accused by Sporschil of 
stretching the truch a little, when by so doing he could pay a compliment to his 
deceased master. The adulatory words which he puts into Moreau’s mouth, 
may therefore never have been uttered by that unfortunate officer. Some lit- 
tle inexactitudes in the account above quoted are corrected by Captain Von 
Rahden. Moreau’s litter was composed of muskets, and not of lances ; he 
was taken to Racknitz, and uot to Koitz; and so forth Upon the 2d of Sep. 
tember, Von Rahden and eighteen other Prussian officers, stood beside the bed 
whereon Moreau had just expired, and divided amongst them a black silk waist- 
coat that had been worn by the deceased warrior. +I still treasure up my 
shred of silk,” says the baron, * as a soldiery relic, and as J should a tatter 


‘of a banner that had long waved honourably aloft, and at last tragically fallen. 


In these days few care about such mcmorials, and a railway share is deemed 
Practically true ; but horribly unpoetical !” 

In 1813, one battle followed hard upon the heels of the other. It was a war 
of giants, and small breathing-tiine was given. ‘The echoes of the fight had 
scarcely died away at Dresden, wuen they were reawakened in the fertile vale 
of Toeplitz. The action of Kulm was a glorious one for the Allies. On 
the first day, the 29th of August, the Russians, under Ostermann Tolstoy, 
reaped the largest share of laurels ; on the 30th, Kleist and the Prussians no- 
bly distinguished themselves. The latter, after burning their baggage, made a 


right, and inquired what was the matter. I told them in a few words that my 
room-mate had probably jumped out of the window. Startled by the intelli- 


forced march over the mountains, and fell upon the enemy’s rear on the after- 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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noon of the second day’s engagement. Here Von Rahden was again opposed artillery for the time, inasmuch as they threw the guns into the ditches, and 
to his old and gailant acquaintances the French marines, who, refusing to re- |«illed nearly all the men and horses. By this example one sees what resolute 
treat, were completely exterminated. The action over, his battalion took up a)/men on horseback, with good swords in their hands, and bold hearts in their 
position near Arbesau, with their front towards Kulm. On the opposite side||,osoms, are able to accomplish.” In a letter of Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
of the road a Hungarian regiment was drawn up. }jwe find that “the artillery suffered so great a loss at Kulm, that there are still 
“ The sun had set, and distant objects grew indistinct in the twilight, when’ this was written in the middle of September, fifteen days after the action) 
we suddenly saw large masses of troops approach us. ‘These were the French |sighteen officers, eighty non-commissioned officers, one hundred and twenty- 
prisoners, numbering, it was said, eight or ten thousand. First came General! | six bombardiers, seven hundred and eighteen gunners, beside bandsmen and 
Vandamme, on horseback, his head bound round with a white cloth : a Cossack’s||surgeons, wanting to complete the strength ’’ In both days’ fight the present 
lance had grazed his forehead. Close behind him were several genera!s, (Haxo! King of the Belgians greatly distinguished himself. He was then in the Rus- 
and Guyot ;) and then, at a short interval, came twenty or thirty eolonels and/|sjan service, and, on the 29th. fought bravely at the head of his cavalry divi- 
staff-officers. On the right of these marched an old iron grey colonel, with|/sion. On the 30th, the Emperor Alexander sent him to bring up the Austrian 
two heavy silver epaulets projecting forwards from under his light-blue great-||-avalry reserves, and the jadgment with which he performed this duty was 
coat, the cross of the Legion of Honour on his breast, a huge chain with a bunch |oroductive of the happiest results 
of gold seals znd keys dangling from his fob. He had been captured by very!) ‘The Russian guards fought nobly at Kulm, and held the valley of Toeplitz 
forbearing foes, and he strode proudly and confidently along. He was about, one whole day against four times their numbers. ‘To reward their valour, the 
ten paces from the head of our battalion, which was drawn up in colunms of |King of Prussia gave them the Kulm Cross, as it was called, which was com- 
sections, when suddenly three or four of our Hungarian neighbours ‘eaped the |nosed of black shining leather with a framework of silver. Tne Prussians were 
ditch, and one of them, with the speed of light, snatched watch and seals frou: |rreatly annoyed at its close resemblance to the first and best class of the Iron 
the French colonel’s pocket. Captain Von Korth, who commanded our No. 1 |Cross, which order had been instituted a few months previously, and was spa- 
company, observing this, sprang forward, knocked the blue-breeched Hungari-||ringly bestowed, for instances of extraordinary personal daring, upon those only 
ans right and left, took the watch from them, and restored it to its owner.! |who fought under Prussian colours. It was of iron with a silver setting, and 
The latter, with the ease of a thorough Frenchman, offered it, with a few obli-||eould scarcely be distinguished from the Kulm cross. “ Many thousands of 
ging words, to Captain Von Korth, who refused it by a decided gesture, and jys Prussians,” says the Baron, “ fought for years, poured out our blood, and 
hastened back to his company. All this occurred whilst the French prisoners |threw away our lives. in vain strivings after a distinction which the Muscovite 
marched slowly by, and the captain had not passed the battalion more than ten |earned in a few hours. For who would notice whether it was leather or iron ' 
or fifteen"paces, when he turned about, and withthe cry of “ Vive le brave capi- |The colour and form were the same, and only the initiated knew the difference, 
taine Prussien !” tnrew chain and seals into the middle of our company. The |which was but nominal. In the severe winter of 1829-30, when travelling in 
watch he had detached and put in his pocket. Von Korth offered ten and even |, Russian sledge and through a thorough Russian snow-storm, along the shores 
fifteen lowis d’ors for the trinkets, but could never discover who had got them lof the Peipus lake, | passed a company of soldiers wrapped in their grey coats. 
whoever it was, he perhaps feared to be compelled to restore them without in- (On the right of the company were ten or twelve Knights of the [ron Cross, as 
demnification.” : \lit appeared to me, and of the first class of that order. ‘This astonished me so 
“The Emperor Alexander received Vandamme, when that general was||nuch the more, that in Prussia it was an unheard-of thing for more than one 
brought before him as prisoner, with great coolness, but nevertheless promised jor two private soldiers in a regiment to achieve this high distinction. I star- 
to render his captivity as light as possible. Notwithstanding that assurance, jred up, and rubbed my eyes, and thought [| dreamed. At Dorpat I was in- 
Vandamme was sent to Siberia. On his way thither, the proud and unfeeling! formed that several hundred men from the Semenofskoi regiment of guards, 
man encountered many a hard word and cruel taunt, the which I do not mean to {the heroes of Kulm,) had been drafted into the provincial militia as a punish- 
justify, although he had richly earned them by his numerous acts of injustice |ment for having shared in a revolt at St Petersburg.” 
and oppression. In the spring of 1807, he had had his headquarters in the | Qn the 14th of October occurred the battle of cavalry in the plains between 
pretty little town of Frankenstein in Silesia, and, amongst various other extor- |Guldengossa, Grobern, and Liebertwolkwitz, where the Allied horse, fifteen 
tions, had compelled the authorities to supply him with whole sackfuls of the |thousand strong. encountered ten to twelve thousand French dragoons, led by 
delicious red filberts which grow in that neighbourhood. When, upon his way! |the King of Naples, who once, during that day, nearly fell into the hands of 
to the frozen steppes, he chanced to halt for a night in this same town ofj/his foes. he incident is narrated by Von Schoning in his history of the third 
Frankenstein, the magistrates sent him a huge sack of his favourite nuts, with | Prussian regiment of dragoons, then known as the Neumark dragoons. “It 
a most submissive message, to the effect that they well remembered his Ex-||was about two hours ofter daybreak ; the regiment had made several successful 
cellency’s partiality to filberts, and that they begged leave to offer him a supply, ‘charges, and at last obtained ‘a moment's breathing-time. The dust had some- 
in hopes that the cracking of them might beguile the time, and occupy his jwhat subsided; the French cavalry stood motionless, only their general, fol- 
leisure in Siberia.” ‘lowed by his staff, rode, encouraging the men, as it seemed, along the foremost 
At Kulm the captain of Von Rahden’s company was slain. He had ridden jjjne, just opposite to the Neumark dragoons. Suddenly a young lieutenant, 
up to a French column. taking it, as was supposed, for a Russian one, and was |Guido von Lippe by name, who thought he recognised Murat in the enemy’s 
killed by three of the enemy's officers before he found out his mistake. Each Jeader, galloped up to the colonel. «1 must and will take him "’ cried he ; and, 
wound was mortal ; one of his assailants shot him in the breast, another drove |without waiting for a Yes or a No, dashed forward at the top of his horse’s 
his sword through his body, and the third nearly severed bis head from his||speed, followed by a few dragoons who had been detached from the ranks as 
shoulders with a sabre-cut. The day after the battle, before sunrise, Von Rab- jskirmishers. At the same time the colonel ordered the charge to be sounded. 
den awakened a non-commissioned officer and three men, and went to seek and|| 4 most brilliant charge it was, but nothing more was seen of Von Lippe and 
bury the corpse. It was already stripped of every thing but the shirt and uni- |his companions. ‘Two days afterwards, his corpse was found by his servant, 
form coat; they dug a shallow grave under a pear-tree. and interred it. The |who recognised it amongst a heap of deadfby the sears of the yet scarcely 
mournful task was just completed when a peasant came by. Von Rahden |healed wounds received at Lutzen. A sabre-cut and a thrust through the body 
called him, showed him the captain's grave, and asked if he might rely upon jhad destroyed life.” An interesting confirmation of this story may be read in 
its not being ploughed up. ‘Herr Preusse,” was the answer, «+! promise | Yon Odeleben’s * Campaign of Napoleon in Saxony in the year 1813,” p. 328. 
you that it shall not ; for the ground is mine, and beneath this tree your captain |« He (Murat) accompanied by a very small retinue, so greatly exposed himself 
shall rest undisturbed.” ‘The promise was faithfully kept. In August 1845, |that at last one of the enemy's squadrons, recognising him by his striking dress, 
the baron revisited the spot. The tree still stood, and the soldier’s humble! |and by the staff that surrounded him, regularly gave him ‘chase. One officer 
grave had been respected. ‘in particular made a furious dash at the king, who, by the sudden facing about 
Whilst wandering over the field of battle, followed by Zanker, his sergeant, jof his escort, found himself the last man, a little in the rear, and with only one 
Von Rahden heard a suppressed moaning, and found amongst the brushwood, horseman by his side. {nm the dazzling anticipation of a royal prisoner, the ea- 
close to the bank of a little rivulet, a sorely wounded French soldier. The !ger pursuer called to him several times, « Halt, King, halt ' At that moment 
unfortunate fellow had been hit in three or four places. One ball had entered }a crown was at stake. ‘The officer had already received a sabre-cut from Mu- 
behind his eyes, which projected, bloody and swoilen, from their sockets, |rat's solitary attendant, and as he did not regard it, but still pressed forward, 
another had shattered his right hand, and a third had broken the bones of the |the latter ran him through the body. He fell dead from his saddle, and the 
leg. He could neither see, nor move, nor die ; he lay in the broad glare of next day his horse was mounted by the king's faithful defender, from whose 
the sun, parched with thirst, listening to the ripple of the stream, which he lips I received these details. ‘Their truth has been confirmed to me from other 
was unable to reach In heart-rending tones he implored a drink of water. |sources. Murat made his rescuer his equerry, and promised him a pension. 
Six-and-thirty hours had he lain there, he said, suffering agonics from heat, and The Emperor gave him the cross of the legion of honour.” 
thirst, and wounds. “In an instant Zanker threw down his knapsack, filled | The second Silesian regiment suffered terribly at the great battle of Leipzig. 
his canteen, and handed it to the unhappy Frenchman, who drank as if he Von Rahden’s battalion, in particular, was reduced at the close of the last day's 
would never leave off. When at last satisfied, he said very calmly, * Stop, fight to one hundred and twenty effective men, commanded by a liewtenant 
friend! one more favour; blow my brains out |’ [ looked at Zanker, and made ithe only unwounded ofiicer. Kleist’s division, of which it forme part, had ous- 
a sign with my hand, as much as to say, ‘Is your gun loaded!’ Zanker drew tained severe losses in every action since the truce, and after Leipzig it was 
his ramrod, ran it into the barrel quite noiselessly, so that the wounded man |found to have melted down to one-third of its original strength. Disease also 
ight not hear, and nodded his head affirmatively. Without a word, I pointed broke out in its ranks. To check this, to recruit the numbers, and repose the 
to a thicket about twenty paces off, giving him to understand that he was not men, the division was sent into quarters. Von Rahden’s regiment went to the 
to fire till I had reached it, and, hurrying away, [ left him alone with the French- ‘duchy of Meiningen, and his battalion was quartered in the town of that name. 
man. ‘Ten minutes passed without a report, and then, on turning a corner of The friendly and hospitable reception here given to the victors of Kulm and 
the wood, I came face to face with Zanker. ‘1 can’t do it, liewtenant,’ said he. Leipzig was well calculated to make them forget past hardships and sufferings. 
‘ Thrice I levelled my rifle, but could not pull the trigger.’ He had left the ‘The widowed Duchess of Meiningen gave frequent balls and entertainments, 
poor French sergeant-major—such four gold chevrons on his coat-sleeve deno- to which officers of all grades found ready admittance. ‘The reigning duke was 
ted him to be—a canteen full of water, had arranged a few bouglis above his then a boy; his two sisters, charming young women, were most gracious and 
head to shield him from the sun, and as soon as we reached the camp, he has- ‘condescending. In those warlike days, the laurel-wreath was as good a crown 
tened to the field hospital to point out the spot where the wounded uian lay, as any other. and raised even the humble subaltern to the society of princes. 
and procure surgical assistance.” _ “It chanced one evening,” says the Baron, « that our major, Count Reichen- 
The battle of Kulm was lost by the French through the negligence of Van- bach, stood upto dance a quadrille with the Princess Adelaide of Meiningen. 
damme, who omitted to occupy the defiles in his rear—an extraordinary blun- His toilet was not well suited to the ball-room ; his boots were heavy, the floor 
der, for which a ,far younger soldier might well be blamed. ‘The triumph was slippery, and he several times tripped. At last he fairly fell, dragging his 
was complete, and, in conjunction with those at the Katzbach and Gross- partner with him. His right arm was in a sling, and useless from wounds re- 
Beeren, greatly raised the spirits of the Allies. At Kulm, the l'rench fought, ceived at Lutzen, and some short time elapsed before the princess was raised 
as usual, most gallantly, but for once they were out-manmuvred. A brilliant from her recumbent position by the ladies and gentlemen of the court, and 
exploit of three or four hundred chasseurs, belonging to Corbineau’s light cav- conducted into an adjoining apartment. With rveful countenance, and twisti 
alry division, is worthy of mention. Sabre in hand, they cut their way com- his red mustache from vexation, Count Reichenbach tried to lose himself in the 
pletely through Kleist's corps, and did immense injury to the Allies, especially erowd, and to escape the annoyance of being stared at and pointed out as the 
to the artillery. Of themselves, few, if any, escaped alive. “ Not only,” says ‘man who had thrown down the beautiful young princess. Jt was easy to see 
Baron Von Rahden, “did they ride down several battalions at the lower end \that he would rather have stormed a dozen hostile batteries than have made so 
of the defile, and cut to pieces and scatter to the winds the staff and escort of unlucky a debut in the royal ball-room. In a short quarter of an fhour, how- 
the general, which were halted upon the road, but they totally apnihilated our, lever, when the fuss caused by the accident had nearly subsided, princess 
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reappeared, looking more charming than ever, and sought about until she dis- 
covered poor Count Reichenbach, who had got into a corner near the stove. 
With the most captivating grace, she invited him to return to the dance, say- 
ing, loud enough for all around to hear, + that she honoured a brave Prussian 
soldier whose breast was adorned with the Iron Cross, and whose badly-wound- 
arm had not prevented his fighting the fight of liberation at Leipzig, and that 
with all her heart she would begin the dance again with him.’ The Count’s 
triumph was complete ; the court prudes and parasites, who a moment before 
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had looked down upon him from the height of their compassion, now rivalled 
each other in amiability. 


The kind) 


of the charming trait which an old soldier thus bluntly narrates, 
heart and patriotic spirit of the German Princess were good presage of the 
benevolence and many virtues of the English Queen. “ When, in May 1836,” 
continues Captain Von Rahden, “I was presented, as captain in the Dutch 
service, to the Princess Adelaide, then Queen of England, at St James’s Pal-, 
ace, her majesty perfectly remembered the incident I os here narrated to my! 
readers. To her inquiries after Count Reichenbach, I unfortunately had to: 
reply that he was long since dead.” 


In January 1814, the Baron’s regiment left Meiningen, crossed the Rhine, 


joined the great Silesian army under Blucher, and began the campaign in France. 


e actions of Montmirail, Mery sur Seine, La Ferte sous Jouarre, and various | 
Hard knocks for the Allies,) 
But al] Napoleon’s brilliant generalship was in vain ; equally | 
in vain did his young troops emulate the deeds of those iron veterans whose bones 


other encounters, followed in rapid succession. 
many of them. 


lay bleeching on the Beresina’s banks, and in the passes of the Sierra Morena.) 

e month of February was passed in constant fighting, and was perhaps the} 
most interesting period of the campaigns of 1813-14. On the 13th the Prussian) 
advance guard, Ziethen’s division, was attacked by superior numbers and com-| 


With a well-pleased smile the Count stroked his 
Feat beard, led the princess to the quadrille, and danced it in first-rate style.” 
he reader will have recognised our excellent Queen Dowager in the heroine, 


morning they saw old Blucher for the first time for more than a month. He 
seemed on the brink of the grave, and wore a woman’s bonnet of green silk to 
protect his eyes, which were dangerously inflamed. He was on horseback, but 
was soon obliged to return to his travelling carriage in rear of the army, and to 
give up the command to Barclay de Tolly. « Luckily,” says the baron, 
“the troops knew nothing of the substitution.” Although it would proba- 
bly hardly we mattered much, for there was little more work to do. For that 
year this was the last day’s fight. After some flank movements which took up 
several hours, the Allied army attacked the village of La Villette, but were re- 
pulsed by the artillery from the adjacent barrier. The brigade batteries loitered 
in the rear, and Prince Augustus, vexed at their absence, sent an aid-de-camp 
to bring them up. One of them was commanded by Lt. Holsche, Von Rahden’s 
former instructor at the artillery school, of whom we have already related an 
anecdote. Although an undoubtedly brave and circumspect officer, on this oc- 
casion he remained too far behind the infantry : and Captain Decker, [the noted 
military writer, Carl Von Decker ; since General, ] who was despatched to fetch 
him, was not sorry to be the medium of conveying the Prince’s sharp message, 
the less so as he had observed a certain nonchalance and want of deference in 
the artillery lieutenant’s manner of receiving the orders of his superiors. Ata 
later period, Baron Von Rahden heard from Decker himself the following 
characteristic account of his reception by the gallant but eccentric Holsche. 

« J came up to the battery,” said Decker, * at full gallop. The men were 
dismounted, and their officer stood chatting with his comrades beside a newly- 
made fire. ‘ Lieutenant Holsche,’ said I, rather sharply, ‘ his Royal Highness 
is exceedingly astonished that you remain idle here, and has directed me to 
command you instantly to advance your battery agaiust the enemy.” 

« « Indeed,’ was Holsche’s quiet reply, his Royal Highness is astonished !’ 
and then, turning to his men with the same calmness of tone and manner, ‘Stand 
to your horses! Mount! Battery march !* 

“«T thought the pace commanded was not quick enough, and in the same loud 


etely beaten at Montmirail. Von Rahden’s battalion was one of those which! /and impeyious voice as before, | observed to Lt. Holsche that he would not be 
d to cover the retreat of the routed troops, and check the advance of the ex-|jup in time ; he had better move faster. ‘ Indeed ! not quick enough !’ quietly 
ulting enemy. Retiring slowly and in good order, the rearmost of the whole ar- janswered Holsche, and gave the word, + March, march!’ We now soon got 
my, it reached the village of Etoges, when it was assailed by a prodigious mass, over the ground and within the enemy’s fire, and, considering my duty at an end, 
of French cavalry. But the horsemen could make no impression on the steady { pointed out to the Lt. the direction he should take, and whereabouts he should 
ranks of Count Reichenbach's infantry. |place his battery. But Holsche begged me in the most friendly manner to go 
“ Here the hostile dragoons, formed in coluinns of squadrons and regiments jand show him exactly where he should halt, I naturally enough complied with 
charged us at least twelve or fifteen times, always without success. Each time| {his request. ‘The nearer we got to the French the faster became the pace, un- 
Count Reichenbach let them approach to within fifty or sixty paces, then or- |ti] at last we were in front of our most advanced battalions. ‘The bullets whiz- 
dered a halt, formed a square, and opened a heavy and well sustained fire, which |zed about us on all sides ; I once more made a move to turn back, and told 
quickly drove back the enemy. As soon as they retired, | and my skirmishers |Holsche he might stop where he was. With the same eareless air as before, 
sprang forward, and peppered them until they again came to the charge, when) he repeated his request that I would remain, in order to be able to tell his Roy- 
we hurried back to the battalion. Count Reichenbach himself never entered |al Highness where Lt. Holsche and his battery had halted ! What could I do? 
the square, but during the charges took his station on the left flank, which could |[t was anything but pleasant to share so great a danger, without either neces- 
not fire, because it faced the road along which our artillery marched. Our gal- |sity or profit ; and certainly I might very well have turned hack, but Holsche, 
lant commander gave his orders with the same calm coolness and precision as)|by whose side I galloped, fixed his large dark eyes upon my countenance, as 
on the parade ground. His voice and our volleys were the only sounds heard, though he would have read my very soul. We were close to our own skirmish- 
and truly that was one of the most glorious afternoons of Count Reichenbach’s jers ; on we went, right through them, into the middle of the enemy’s riflemen, 
life. Our western neighbors love to celebrate the deeds of their warriors by|iwho, quite surprised at being charged by a battery, retired in all haste. It re- 
paint brush and graver : our heroes are forgotten, but for the occasional written} |ally seemed as if the artillery was going over to the enemy. At two hundred 
reminiscences of some old old soldier, witness of their valiant deeds. And tru- |paces from the French coiumns, however, Holsche halted, unlimbered, and gave 
ly, if Horace Vernet has handed Colonel Changarnier down to posterity for |two discharges from the whole battery, with such beautiful precision and as- 
standing inside his square whilst it received the furious but disorderly charge of, |tounding effect, that he sent the hostile squadrons and battalions to the right 
semi-barbarous horse, he might, methinks, and every soldier and true Prussian about, and even silenced some of the heavy guns within the barriers. That 
will share in my opinion, find a far worthier subject for his pencil in Count done, he returned to me, and begged me to inform the Prince where I had left 
Reichenbach, awaiting outside his square the formidable attacks of six thousand’ |[.t. Holsche and his battery. + Perhaps,’ added he, * his Royal Highness will 
French cavalrymen. again find occasion to be astonished ; and I shall be very glad of it.’ And truly 
« It became quite dark, and the enemy ceased to charge. Pity it was ! for||the Prince and all of us were astonished at this gallant exploit ; it had been 
such was the steadiness and discipline of our men, that the defence wenton like achieved in sight of the whole army, and had produced a glorious and most de- 
some well regulated machine, and might have continued for hours longer, or till sirable result.”’ 
our last cartridge was burnt. The count seemed unusually well pleased. Twirl-| For this feat Holsche was rewarded with the Iron Cross of the first class. 
ing his mustache with a satisfied chuckle, he offered several officers and soldiers |He had already at Leipzig gained that of the second, and on receiving it his am- 
a dram from a little flask which he habitually carried in his holster, and turned bition immediately aspired to the higher decoration. Many a time had he been 
to me with the words, ‘ Well done, my dear Rahden, bravo!’ On hearing this heard to vow, that if he obtained it, he would have a cross as large as his hand 
praise, short and simple as it was, I could have embraced my noble commander |manufactured by the farrier of his battery, and wear it upon his breast. To this 


for joy, and with feelings in my heart which only such men as Reichenbach know | 
how to awaken, | resumed my place on the right of the battalion, which now|| 
marched away. 
Gradually the Allies approached Paris. On the 38th March, at the village of 
Claye, only five leagues from the capital, Kleist’s division came to blows with’ 
the French troops under Gen. Compan, who had marched out to meet them. 
As usual, Von Rahden was with the skirmishers, as was also another lieutenant) 
of his battalion, a Pole of gigantic frame and extraordinary strength, who here 
met his death. He was pushing forward at the head of his men, when a four, 
nd shot struck him in the breast. It went through his body, passing very near’ 
is heart, but, strange to say, without causing instant death. [or most men,| 
half an ounce of lead in the breast is an instant quietus ; but so prodigious was’ 
the strength and vitality of this Pole, that he lingered, the baron assures us, full 
six and thirty hours. | 
“ We now followed up the French infantry, which hastily retreated to a farm, 
yard surrounded by lofty linden and chesnut trees, and situated ona small vine- 
covered hil]. When half way up the hill, we saw, upon the open space beneath 
the trees, several companies of the enemy in full parade uniform, with bearskin 
caps, large red epaulets upon their shoulders, and white breeches, form themselves 
into a sort of phalanx, which only replied to our fire by single shots. Presently 
even these ceased. Scheliha and ourself immediately ordered our men to leave 
off firing ; and Scheliha, who spoke French very intelligibly, advanced to within 
thirty paces and summoned them to lay down their arms, supposing that they 
intended to yield themselves prisoners. ‘They made no reply but stood firm as) 
a wall. Scheliha repeated his summons : a shot was fired at him. This served 
as a signal to our impatient followers, who opened a murderous fire upon the 
dense mass before them. We tried a third time to get the brave Frenchmen, 
to yield ; others of our battalions had come up, and they were completely cut 
off ; but the sole reply we received was a sort of negative murmur, and some! 
of them even threatened us with their muskets. Within ten minutes they all] 
lay dead or wounded upon the ground ; for our men were deaf alike to coin 
mands and entreaties, and to the voice of mercy. Most painful was it to us of- 
ficers to look on at such a butchery, impotent to prevent it.” It afterwards ap- 
ed that these French grenadiers, who belonged to the Jeune Garde, had left 
aris that morning. By some mismanagement their stock of ammunition was 
insufficient, and having expended it, they preferred death, with arms in their 
hands, to captivity. 
At eight o’clock on the thirtieth, Kleist’s and York’s corps, now united, passed 
the Ourcq canal, and marched along the Pantin road towards Paris. Upon that 


he pledged his word. ‘The manner in which he kept it is thus related by his old 
friend and pupil. 

** We were on ovr march from Paris to Amiens, when we were informed, one 
ibeautiful morning, that our brigade battery, under Lt. Holsche, was in canton- 
Leute in the next village. The music at our head, we marched through the 
‘place in parade time, and paid Hoische military honors and ex commandant of 
the Straw-bonnet, which title he still retained. Intimate acquaintance and sin- 
cere respect might well excuse this little deviation from the regulations of the 
service. Our hautboys blew a favorite march, to which Holsche himself had 
once in Glatz written words, beginning :— 


* Natz, Natz, Annemarie, 
Da kommt die Glatzer Infanterie.’ 


||In his blue military frock, with forage cap and sword,'Holsche stood upon a small 


raised patch of turf in front of his quarters, gravely saluting in acknowledgment 
of the honors paid him,which he received with as proud a bearing as if he was 
legitimately entitled to them. This did not surprise us, knowing him as we 
did, but not a little were we astonished when we saw an Iron Cross of the first 
class, as large as a plate fastened upon his left breast. The orders for the bat- 
tle of Paris and the other recent fights in France had just been distributed ; 
Holsche was among the decorated, and the jovial artilleryman took this opportu- 
nity to fulfil his oft repeated vow. Only a few hours before our arrival he had 
the cross manufactured by his farrier,” 

This dashing, but wrong-headed officer, soon afterwards became a captain, 
and subsequently major, but his extravagances, and especially his addiction to 
wise, got him into frequent trouble, until at last he was put upon the retired list 
as lieutenant colonel, and died at Schweidnitz in Silesia. 

At six in the evening on the 30th March, the last fight of the campaign was 
over, and aides-de-camp galloped hither and thither, announcing the capitula- 
tion of Paris. Right pleassut were such sounds to the ears of the war-worn 
soldiers. Infantry grounded their arms, dragoons dismounted, artillerymen lean- 
led idly against their pieces ; Langeron alone, who had began the storm of Mont- 
martre. would not desist from his undertaking. Officers rode after him, waving 
their white handkerchiefs as a signal to cease firing, but without effect. The 
Russians stormed on ; and if Langeron attained his end with comparatively small 
loss, the enemy being already in retreat, there were nevertheless four or five hun- 
dred men sacrificed to his ambition, and that he might have it to say that he 
and his Russians carried Montmartre by storm. Whilst the rest of the 
troops waited until he had attained his end, and congratulated each other on the 
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termination of the hardships and privations of the preceding three months, a Rus- village ; and, at the turning of the lane leading from its southernmost corner, 
sian bomb-carriage took fire, the drivers left it, and its six powerful horses,| you catch a glimpse of the wicket-gate of the churchyard: the curious old 
scorched and terrified by the explosion of the projectiles, ran madly about the Saxon church, of sandstone, standing a trifle back from the road; its stunted 
field, dragging at their heels this artificial voleano. The battalions which they, tower so completely overgrown with ivy, that it might almost pass for a pol- 
approached scared them away by shouts, until the unlucky beasts knew not, lard of one of the stately chestnuts surrounding the venerable structure. 
which way to turn. At last the shells and grenades being all burnt out, the ‘This lane, by the way, forms the chief causeway of the place. For, inde- 
horses stood still, and strange to say, not one of them had received the slightest, pendent of the grand distinction which entitles it to be called Church-lane, 
injury. both the blacksmith and wheelright,—the two kings of Hartington, have their 
Terrible was the disappointment of Kleist’s and York’s divisions, when they) workshops therein ; as may be inferred, even at a distance, from’ a variety of 
learned on the morning subsequent to the capitulation that they were not to 7-7 old broken wheels, deficient some in spoke and some in tyer, that lie crushing 
ter Paris ; but, after four and twenty hour’s repose in the faubourg Montmartre,| the hawthorn hedge opposite the house nearest the church; while a little far- 
where they had passed the preceding night, were to march from the capital into) ther on, the hedge is not only crushed but withered by the emanations of the 
country quarters. ‘Their motley and weather beaten aspect was the motive of) adjoining forge. 
this order—a heart breaking one for the brave officers and soldiers who had borne|| In compensation for the mischief, however, the blacksmith’s shop throws ever 
the heat and burthen of the day during a severe and bloody campaign, and now and anona cheerful glow upon the surrounding objects, which, in winter-time, 
found themselves excluded from the earthly paradise of their hopes. ‘They had assume far from an agreeble aspect ; thanks to an overflowing or rather ever- 
fought and suffered more than the Prussian or Russian guards ; but the latter flowing ditch: the oozings of the duck-pond on the green making their way to 
were smart and richly uniformed, whilst the poor fellows of the line had rubbed) the stream that ripples athwart the bottom of the lane,—rendering it, the 
off and besmirched in many a hard encounter and rainy bivouac what little gilding greater part of the year, plashy, muddy, and hard to pass. 
they ever possessed. So long as fighting was the order of the day, they were. _ Still, as has been said before, the green, situated at the highest point of the 
in request ; but it was now the turn of parades, andon these they would cut but) village, is an unusually pleasant spot. On emerging into it from Warling- 
a sorry figure. So “ right about” was the word, and Amiens the route. “ A) wood, some miles in depth, in the skirits of which Hartington lies nestled, the 
second day's respite was allowed them however ; and although they were strict-| broad sunshine, enhanced by such continuous shade, often appears too bright to 
ly confined to their quarters, !est they should shock the sensitiveness of the Pari | live in. 
sian bourgeoisie by their ragged breeks, long beards, and diversity of equipment,)) And then, after the stillness of the wood, where nothing louder than the song 
some of the officers obtained leave to go to Paris. Von Rahden was amongst of the birds is ever audible, the village appears so wide awake! There 
these, and after a dinner at Very’s, where his Silesian simplicity and campaign-| is so much life in the laughter of the carters, the whooping of the cowboys, 
ing appetite were rather astonished by the exiguity of the plats placed before the clang of the anvil, the mallet of the wheelwright, the grinding of the saw- 
‘him, whereof he managed to consume some five and twenty, after admiring the! yer ; the 
wonders of the Palace Royal, and the rich uniforms of almost every nation with, Village children just let loose from school, 
which the streets were crowded, he betook himself to the Place Vendome to gaze) The noisy geese that gabble in the pool. 
at the fallen conqueror’s triumphant column. It was surrounded by a mob of The very dunghil!-cock that strats and crows before the door of the little pub- 
fickle Parisians, eager to cast down from its high estate the idol they had so re-| lic-house of the Black Lion, makes more noise in a day than any three of his 
cently worshipped. One dare-devil fellow climbed upon the Emperor's shoulders, species elsewhere in the county. 
slung a cord around his neck, dragged up a great ship's cable and twisted it From all this it will be inferred that Hartington is a thriving spot. It was so, 
several times about the statue. ‘The rabble seized the other end of the rope, at least. Thirty years ago, it might be cited as exceedingly prosperous. The 
and with cries of “ a bas ce canaille ! tugged furiously at it. Their efforts were, larger half of the village belonged to Sir Clement Colston, who resided at an 
unavailing, Napoleon stood firm, until the Allied severeigns from the window) old-fashioned manor-house about a mile distant; and the old baronet being a 
of an adjacent house, beheld this disgraceful riot, sent a company of Russian’ kind-hearted and careless landlord, letting people and things about him go their 
grenadiers to disperse the mob. The masses gave way before the bayonet, but own way and do as their fathers had done before them, if he did not imterfere to 
not till the same man who had fastened the rope, again{climbed up, and with aj repair their houses or amend their system of morals or education, at least he 
white cloth shrouded the statue of the once adored Emperor from the eyes of! neither raised their rent nor depressed their spirits. 
his faithless subjects. It is well known that, a few weeks later, the figure was|, The consequence was that they flourished. All that they did, whether as 
taken down by order of the Emperor Alexander, who carried it away as his sole) husbandmen or artisans, was done in the clumsiest and most slovenly way. 
trophy, and gave it a place in the winter palace at St. Petersburg. When Louis, But it answered. ‘The system worked well. The unpruned branches bore fruit 
XVIII. returned to Paris, a broad white banner, embroidered with three golden} in due season. Extreme poverty was as unknown at Hartington as extreme 
lillies, waved from the summit of the column ; but this in its turn was displac-| comfort. The venerable father of Sir Clement might have protruded his well- 
ed, by the strong south wind that blew from Elba in March 1815, when Napo-| wigged head from the huge slate stone under which he reposed in peace in the 
leon re-entered his capital. A municipal deputation waited on him to know) parish church, without finding so much as a new hovel on his property ; but he 


what he would please to have placed on the top of the triumphant column. « A 
weathercock,” was the little corporal’s sarcastic reply. Since that day the lil- 


ies and the tricolor have again alternated on the magnificent column, until the, 


only thing that ought to surmount it, the statue of the most extraordinary) 


man of modern, perhaps of any, times, has resumed its proud position, and) 


once more overlooks the capital which he did so much to improve and em- 
bellish. 

“« T now wandered to the opera-house,” says the baron, “ to hear Spontini's 
Vestale. The enormous theatre was full to suffocation ; in every box the Allied! 
uniforms glittered, arms flashed in the bright light, police spies loitered and lis- 
tened, beautiful women waved their kerchiefs and joined in the storin of applause, 
as if that day had been a most glorious and triumphant one for France. The 
consul Licinius, represented, if I remember right, by the celebrated St. Priest, | 


might have laid it down again after his survey, satisfied that his tenants 
were not a jot worse off than when he bequeathed them to his son. Far more 
than can be said of the Helots of many a more theoretic and more active coun- 
try baronet. 

Among strangers in the county, Sir Clement passed for an old bachelor. And 
‘no wonder ; for nothing could be more bachelor-like than his ways and appear- 
‘ance. But the families coeval with his own, knew better ; and were disposed 
indeed to retrace the oddity of his habits to having been as much married as 
possible-— married to a woman who gave him so sickening a dose of matrimony, 
that on her decease, at the close of a couple of unquiet years, he had relapsed 
at once into the habits of his single life, in order to drive from his mind all 
‘trace of the overbearing, restless Lady Margaret Colston, who, during her 
wedded life, had taken care notto spend two days at his country-seat ; and 


was continually interrupted in his songs, and called upon for the old national;,whom, at her death, he was equally careful to inter in the gay city in which her 
melody of * Vive Henri Quatre,’ which he gave with couplets composed for the}/soul delighted, in order that nothing at Hartington might ever serve to remind 
Occasion, some of which, it was said, were improvisations. [n the midst of this) him of a person so disagreeable. 

rejoicing, a rough voice made itself heard in the upper gallery, ‘ A has l'aigle, No wonder, therefore, tuat people should forget he had been married. He 
imperial !’ were the words it uttered, and im an instant every eye was turned tol lhad almost forgotten it himself. Forty years of profound peace had happily 


the Emperor’s box, whose purple velvet curtains were closely drawn, and to) obliterated all remembrance of those unquiet days, when he was racketed from 
whose front a large and richly gilt eagle was affixed. The audience took up the||one watering-place to another, from London to Paris, from Paris to Naples, 


cry and repeated again and again ‘ A bas l'aigle imperial Presently the cur- 
tains were torn asunder, a fellow seated himself upon the cushioned parapet, 
twined his legs round the eagle, and knocked and hammered, till it fell with a 
crash to the ground. Again the royalist ditty was called for, with ad lintum 
couplets, in which the words + ce diable a quatre’ were only too plainly percepti- 
ble ; the unfortunate consul had to repeat them until he was hoarse, and so end- 
ed the great comedy performed that day by the ‘ Grande Nation.’ Most re- 
volting it was, and every right thinking man shuddered at such thorough Gallic 
indecency.” 

Baron Von Rahden tells the story of his life well and pleasantly, without pre- 
tentions to brilliancy and elegance of style, but with soldierly frankness and 
spirit. We have read this first portion of his memoirs with pleasure and inter- 
est, and may take occasion again to refer to its lively and varied contents. 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 
BY MRS. GORE,—CHAPTER 1. 

Hartington is one of the pleasantest villages of the county of Sussex, where 
pleasant villages abound. No where is brighter verdure to be met with; no 
where a clearer or more rapid stream. The district, in a green nook of which 
it lies imbedded, is essentially rural. For ten miles round, nothing in the shape 
of a factory is in existence. No mechanic employs more than his single pair 
of hands, whether shoemaker, saddler, wheelright, or carpenter. 

The main cause, however, of the cheerful aspect of Hartington is a pleasant 
village green ; having at one extremity a group of fine lime trees, whose blos- 
soms form the sustenance of all the beehives in the neighbourhood, and whose 
shade the refuge of the village children during the six brighter months of the 
year ; and at the other, a duck-pond, the watering-place and rendezvous of all 


‘without rest or intermission ; distracted by the balls, operas, and masquerades 
of half the capitals in Europe. In the joy of his release, the widower had pro- 
‘bably made some secret vow that, being his own master again, nothing should 
induce him a second time to renounce the ease and comfort of a country life ; 
‘for, from the day he returned to Hartington Hall after his lady’s funeral, he 
\was never known to quit the precincts. An easy walk, an easy ride, an easy 
idrive, constituted the pleasures of his tranquil life. Early hours and moderate 
\diet, old-fashioned books and old-fashioned habits, satisfied his unambitious 
‘mind , the sort of yea-nay existence that makes neither friend nor enemy. 

| But it is under the sceptre of such country gentlemen that our oaks acquire 
|giant growth, that a few village greens are left unencroached upon by the lord 
of the manor; and that such highways or rather byways as the Church-lane of 
'Hartington, are left to put to the proof the pattens and patience of the church- 
|going old dames of the parish. 

The crossest of them, however, never uttered a word of displeasure against 
‘Sir Clement. The quiet, little old gentleman was the idol of his tenants ; half 
lof whom never exchanged a word with him, though for nearly half a century 
‘he had dwelt upon his estate. But in England this is no uncommon thing ; and 
‘many are the men who lead the life of Robinson Crusoe, without having been 
\cast away on an uninhabited island. 

The only person with whom he lived in habits of intimacy, was the parson of 
|the parson, an old college chum. whose temper and pursuits were nearly as tor- 
\pid as his own. In youth, bothof them had been fond of fishing ; in age, both 
lof them were zealous antiquaries ; and they met daily and talked of the things 
‘of this world as though they dwelt in another ; alittle to the indignation of Mrs. 
| Wigswell, the rector's wife, who saw no reason why a manof Sir Clement Col- 
ston’s fortune, and a beneficed clergyman like her husband, should not extend 
the sphere of their hospitalities, and live like the rest of their neighbours. 

She was forced, however, to limit her appeals for sympathy to letters to her 
married daughters in London; for, in Hartington, what auditor could she have 


the carters and cowboys of the ‘vagon 
On a strip of ground beyond the road skirting one portion of the green, is q 
saw-pit, too el, 2 by the usual depository of planks and timber; a happy 
resource for the urchins of Hartington, to form see-saws, or benches when, 
weary of flinging stones at the ducks and injuring the branches of the lime 


trees. 
Around the green are dotted the more thriving and sightly cottages of th 


found for grumbling against the rector or lord of the manor? Both were so 
good to the poor, so kind to their servants, and so guiltless of offence to man 
or beast, that, in the eyes of the parish, they could dono wrong. Madam Wigs- 
well herself, indeed, passed for «‘ a little uppish, and a bit of a skinflint ;” but 


not a tongue was ever wagged against the parson or his patron. 
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Among those by whom this species of steeple-loyalty was mainly upheld, 
was the parish-clerk ; not in an abject spirit, but in pure thankfulness for hav- 
ing been, for the last five-and-twenty years, an object of bounty to both. And, in 
his turn, John Downing was a man who had some need of bounty. Jn the un- 
eventful history of the village, his was the tragic tale. When a young man, 
struggling with the world, and having four children to maintain out of the hum- 
ble fees of the clerkhood, he had been deprived of the best of wives, a pretty 
young woman of five-and-twenty, by anaccident which still served to excite on 
winter nights the sympathy of the firesides of Hartington. By the carelessness; 
of a drunken nurse attending upon her fourth confinement, she was burnt to} 
death ; surviving the sad catastrophe only long enough to increase the anguish 
of the survivors. 

Tof nurse her in her last moments, the sister of her husband, who in- 


habited a village about eight miles from Hartington, had hastened to his assis- | 


tance ; and, when her sufferings were relieved by death, the good woran had! 
mercifully accepted the charge of the motherless infant. 

Better had he extended her kindness to two others, who were scarcely able 
to run alone! Heaven, however, did for them what the circumstances of the 
husband of Dame Harman did not allow. Heaven took the helpless children 
to itself! Within five years after the loss of his wife, John Downing had but 
two children remaining, Jack,—his eldest born, a fine robust boy, well qualified 
to defy the rubs of life, whether of indigestion or starvation ; and Luke, Dame 
Harman's adopted, whom his father would have been content to receive home 
again, now that the feebleness of his infancy was past. But the boy's attach- 
ment to the young cousins at Norcroft, among whom he had been reared, and 
the cuffs his milksop habits were apt to provoke from the rough hand of his 
sturdy elder brother, rendered the change hazardous ; and the poor clerk was 
consequently obliged to solicit for the boy who had been so tenderly recom- 
mended to him on her deathbed by his unfortunate wife, the continued harbour 
of his sister and brother-in-law. ‘Till ten years old, therefore, Luke remained 
at Norcroft, doing errands about his uncle’s farm, and scouted as a poor relation 
by all the family except a little girl named Esther,a year younger than himself, 
who comforted him, by her overweening affection, for his troubles, past, pre- 
sent, or to come. 


The first great trouble, however, of which he was conscious, was his final)’ 


banishment from Norcroft. After a time, matters went ill with the Harmans. 
They were forced to give up the greater portion of the land they rented from a 
less indulgent landlord than Sir Clement Colston; and get rid of their super- 
numerary labourers and sickly nephew. Willingly would Downing have paid 
for the keep of his boy. But as it sometimes occurs in a higher walk of life, 
his kinsfolk were too proud to receive money for what they were too poor to 
give for nothing ; and Luke was transferred back to Hartington, to receive from 
his father those rudiments of learning which Downing, as became a parish clerk, 
assured him were better than house or land. 

He had enforced the same axiom upon Jack. But the bolder boy dissented 
in toto Because neither house nor land was to be his portion, why was he 
forced to accept a horn-book in their stead? He would not learn. Nothing 
and nobody could make him learn ; not even his father, who wasted both argu- 
ment and coercion in the attempt Jack was thrashed and Jack was lectured : 
but he still persisted in believing that bird-nesting and wiring hares, rather than 
A BC, were the only pleasant substitute for lands and houses. 

It is true the situation of Downing’s cottage on the verge of Warling-wood, 
was peculiarly propitious to the development of this opinion. ‘The wood was 
such a capital covert for his truancies ! There, Jack was able at all seasons to 
defy his father’s researches. He knew every tree and every step of it ; be 
sides bypaths and even runs through the underwood, made by the beasts of the 
field, but not the less available to the urchins of the village. ‘The wood was in 
fact the natural hume of Jack. 

A savage wildness round him hung, 

As of a dweller-out of doors ; 
for the avocation of his father rendering it impossible for him to be followed in 
the discharge of his duties by an ill-conditioned boy of fourteen, lacking the 
exterior decency indispensable to even the most minor of minor ministrants to 
the clerical calling, there were many hours of the day in which Jack Downing 
had every excuse for slinking along the brook-side, watching his opportunity | 
(as his enemies averred,) for tickling the trout of the preserved stream, or steal-' 
ing off into the wood in search of squirrel’s nests. For these purposes, the 
clerk’s cottage was favourably situated ; in the midst of a patch of garden, 
ground at the bottom of Church-lane, divided from the stream only by a mar-| 
gent of short, green turf, dotted with straggling alder bushes,—a margent wide-, 
ning here and there a!most into a valley, still shrubby and still verdant, for near-| 
ly a mile, till it entered at one extremity the precincts of Hartington Park, and, 
at the other afforded a short cut to the nearest market town. Sloping upward 
from this riband of velvet-like herbage commenced the limits of Warling-wood ; 
and Jack Downing had consequently a safe covert for his double depredations. 

It was just when his father’s indignation was at the hottest against him, in 
consequence of a domiciliary visit made to the cottage by Sir Clement’s keep- 
ers, accompanied by the constable, to search for a brace of trout which had 
been seen thrust into a basket of grass by Master Jack, in the twilight of a) 
fine midsummer morning on the banks of the stream, (known in the village by, 
the name ef the Hams,) and of which nothing was found but the baskets filled 
with grass and the fishy odour left behind them, that Luke was despatched home 
from Norcroft, to profit by the admonitions against picking and stealing be- 
stowed upon his elder brother. : 

The moment was unlucky for the boy’s inauguration at the cottage. ‘The 
sudden change from a household governed by the experienced hand of his aunt 
and the gentle tendance of Esther, to a spot lacking all aid of womanly 
housewifery, was far from pleasant. He did not feel at home there ; he could 
not feel at home there ; and, when forced to become a witness of the furious 
altercations between his father and brother, his gentle nature shrank, as if 
touched with a hot iron. The very names he heard applied to his brother, were 
new to his ear. But more abhorrent still were those which Jack soon began to 
apply to himself,—as a poor, pitiful, sneaking urchin, who, after eating beggar's 
bread at his uncle’s table, was returned as worthless on the hands of his father. 
To the young ruffian of Warling-wood, the poor boy seemed an instinctive ob- 
ject of ref Luke had seen him brought to shame ; Luke had seen him 
chastised by his father. He had been specifically warned to avoid corrup- 
ting the morals of a brother more righteous than himself; had been told, that 
in the event of his persisting in his evil ways, his father’s savings as well as 
his father’s love, would be for the youngling, Everything, in short, had 
been done, as is too often the case among injudicious relatives, to create dis- 
sension between the brothers. 

Luke was bitterly disappointed. It had been his consolation for losing the 
company of Esther on his return home, that he should obtain that of his bro- 


|ther ; and he had created a great joy to himself out of the endearments of 
brother love. The rough entreatment of his harsh, hob-nailed, elder cousins 
ihad often caused him to sigh after a defender,—a defender and friend, such as 
jan elder brother could not fail to be ; a friend who would admit him to a share 
lof his pastimes, and whose burdens and toils he would rejoice to share in re- 
jturn. 

| But this was not tobe. He soon found that he was to be as lonely at 
‘home as he had been at Norcroft. Jack regarded him as the spy who was to 
| obtain reward by denouncing his misdoings ; a Benjamin, to whom was des- 
‘tuned a double mess, purloined from his share. And right glad was poor Luke 
whenever his brother did set forth, during their father’s absence, upon one of 
ihis marauding expeditions ; not that he might betray his fault, but that he 
might be at liberty to follow unmolested his own more harmless devices. 

for his spirit of orderliness had already devised means of adding to the com- 
\fort of the family. Though little more than twelve years old, Luke was an ac- 
‘tive and intelligent lad ; and the industrious habits in which he had been reared 
iby the Harmans enabled him to turn to advantage the intervals of the tasks of 
reading and writing, set him by his father. By his zeal, the cottage was 
\whitewashed. By his zeal, the floor was new laid, the furniture repaired and 
rubbed, the broken panes replaced, the thatchd mended. A very small outlay, 
jand a great deal of spirit and intelligence, sufficed to impart a completely new 
jaspect to the place. From the day of his wife’s death, Downing had never 
icared for such things, but suffered his house to fall into decay. Beinga great 
igardener, the little leisure he could command was devoted to his out-door be- 

longings ; and so long as his early vegetables flourished. he had never troubled 

his head about the dilapidation of his premises, till the activity of his younger 
boy placed them before him in the state they ought to be. 

| The satisfaction he evinced on the occasion, however, served only to stir up 
further strife between Jack and his family. Encouraged by his father’s praise, 
Luke took upon himself thenceforward the charge of the house : and though 
the elder brother declared the tasks he adopted to be just fit for such a milksop, 
‘who was good only to roast, and boil, and wash, and mend, he was not the less 
jealous of the affection which these aids and endeavours obtained for the new- 
jcomer from the old clerk. 

Luke, however, was content. Finding that nothing like brotherly love was 
jto be won from the uncouth Jack, he satisfied himself with the fondness lavish- 
‘ed upon him by one who, since the death of his poor wife, had found no object 
‘of attachment, and devoted himself with all his heart and soul to his father. 
Submissive as he was industrious, his parent’s slightest wishes were forestalled ; 
and the poor clerk, who had been afraid of incurring an additional burden, soon 
found that he had obtained a faithful servant as well as a loving child. 

And then, Luke evinced as much sympathy in his pleasures as zeal in his 
service. Luke assisted him in his garden, and was as proud as himself of his 
cauliflowers and prize carnations ; and yet, of evenings, worked so hard with 
him at his lessons, that, by the time the lad entered his fifteenth year, no one— 
not even the parson of the parish—disputed John Downing’s assertion, that at 
his death, or when he became too infirm to officiate, Luke would be fully quali- 
fied to succeed him in his clerkly vocation. 
| « A pleasant life, and I wish the spoony joy on ‘t !” was Jack’s comment on 
the announcement, when twitted with it by some of his loose companions. 
« Thank God, I knew better than ever to learn to sign my name ! Readin’ and 
writin’ for them as is fond on ‘em,—free air and a fair field for me ;—none the 
worse if the hares come a-feedin’ there of evenings. As to the spendin’ the 
best o’ one’s days in bawlin’ ‘ Amen!’ for the christenin’ of a pack o’ squallin’ 
bantlings, or listenin’ to the toll o’ the bell for shovellin’ poor folks into their last 
home, ’twasn’t that for which God Almighty made me, or l’m much mistaken. 
Myarm’s gota plaguy deal too much in for that !” 

At length, efter frequent threats of enlisting, in order to get away from Hart- 
ington and its discipline, on finding that his father was in treaty to bind him ap- 
\prentice to a currier in the nearest town, Jack Downing proposed, by way of 
compromise, to enter the service of a farmer a few miles off, who had courage 
ito encounter the hazards announced by his unpromising reputation, in con- 
sideration of obtaining, at low wages, one of the stoutest young fellows in the 


Cuapter II. 

| By this change, both father and sons became the happier. Conscious of hav- 
ing a character to acquire with the new master, who had accepted him on trust, 
ithe surly John addressed himself with some assiduity to his calling ; and the 
itwo that were left, always happy in each other, had no longer a motive for con- 
jcealing their mutual content. A painful constraint was removed, when the loud 
step and loud voice of Jack Downing no longer shook the coyage. His absence 
was as a lull after a raging storm. 

Even Parson Wigswell noticed how much more sedately than usual John 
Downing’s duties were discharged, after the removal of his sole cause of irri- 
tation ; and many a time did the Rector’s lady step into the little garden, to 
admire poor John’s renowned auriculas and piccotees, (whenever the lower par 
of Church-lane was free enough from mud for a lady to pass dryshod,) now tha 
the sullen young man was gone, who, on such occasions, used to stand survey- 
ing her, leaning impudently against the door-post, with a flower stuck in his 
{mouth and his hat on one side, undoffed in deference to her presence. 

There was peace, in short, in the cottage ; and peace imparts the semblance 
of plenty, even where plenty is not. But in John Downing’s house there was 
ust so much more than enough as to enable him to lay by a trifle at the end of 
every week in the village Savings’ Bank, and without churlishness or inhospi- 
tality. A friend was always welcome, nor was the beggar sent empty away. So 
iquiet, indeed, was the cottage under the new order of things, as to have be- 
come a worthy corollary to hall and rectory. The squire and the parson were fit- 
ted toa nicety in their steady, taciturn, sober-suited clerk. 

But alas ! as in the case of Sir Balaam, 


The devil was vex’d such saintship to behold ; 


and one evening, when, after the ending of his day’s work, Luke had obtained 
his father’s permission to visit Norcroft, to carry a present to his aunt of some 
choice flowers, as a pretext, perhaps, for conveying to Esther tidings of the 
brighter prospects of his destiny, and the hopes it afforded that, some day or 
other, he might be able to earn a living and claim her for a wife ; John Down- 
ing, while sauntering hatless and coatless up and down the narrow, thrift-edged 
‘walk of his garden, on the look-out for snails and other depredators, and lost in 
admiration of the happy results of one of the finest summers ever known, no- 
ticed with surprise, a well-dressed gentleman pass the garden hedge, descending 
leisurely the lane towards the stream ; and after casting an admiri glance at 
the flower-plots, just then so bright with blossoms, quietly contiane We peram- 
bulations. 


‘Some angler, attracted by the fame of our trout-fishing,” thought the clerk 
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peering out at him as he pursued his way to the brook. Afore he comesback And my search but hali accomplished was the involuntary ej .culation 
with his rod and line, however, he must take care to get a regularticket from his companion. « ‘l’o be off at daybreak too !” 
Sir Clement’s keepers, or no sport for him hereaway !” Quietly resuming possession of the huge volume, John Downing was begin- 
After a few minutes’ loitering along the Hams. however. the stranger retraced ning to attach the iron clasps, previous to replaciny the chain in the staple of 
his steps. The spot was a damp one after sunset. But éhis time. on reaching the padlock, when his visitor suddenly slipped a sovereign into the hand all but 
the clerk’s garden, he made a dead stop, as if the beauty of the flowers was as hard and brown as the parchment binding. 


not to be passed by ; and stood gazing at the fine clove carnations, and inhaling ** { must see this book a little longer, my good friend,” said he. “ leturn to 
their fragrance over the little gate, till even aless benevolent man than John your cottyge fora !):ht, wlile T remain here; and you shall be no loser by 
Downing might have beer tempted to say, * Walk in” obliging me.” 
The stranger, however, was the first to speak. The poor clerk was periips of the opinion entertained by many modern ca- 
“« Mr. Downing, I believe ?” said he, touching his hat,—though the clerk, in suists. that Satan assumed in Paradise the form of the serpent, only because 
his own garden on a July evening, was uncovered. * My informants, [ tind. coined gold was not in existence; for the moment he felt the touch of a coin, 


so much heavier than the shillings to which his palm was accustomed, John 


— 


did not deceive me,” he resumed, when answered by a civil bow of assent. © 
was told to look for a cottage surrounded by the finest flowers in the county. By | owning recoiled as from so:me evil thing. 
that direction, 1 readily found my way.” “‘T never loses siglit, sir, of that volum’!” said 


he, with more dignity than 


Touched in the tenderest point by this compliment, the old man no longer, he had even yet had occasion to infuse into the representation of his odiee. And 
hesitated. Opening wide the wicket gate, he invited the stranger to a nearer the stranger, perceiving that his suspicions were awakened, and pressed 
inspection of the « finest flowers in the county,” with all the simplicity of a Dr time. without further disgnise of his purpose, drew from his pocket-book a t 
Primrose ; and though his visitor evinced in the course of the first five minutes’ pound bank note, to entorce his request 
conversation a degree of ignorance concerning all things hoticultural, which But the amount of the bribe served only to confirm the suspicions and refusal 


rendered somewhat extraordinary his deep interest in an humble cottage-garden||of the virtuous clerk. Was it ikely that a man who all his 


in the village of Hartington, the clerk readily forgave his want of science, in {a without swerving in the path of righteousness, should suddenly suceum) 
vour of the encomiums lavished upon the parterres around hin. ||temptation without even the plea of personal need in extennation of his 

“ T have been making a tour through the southern counties,” said the stranger, | John Downmg held firm; and Join Downing at length ex 
seeming to think it necessary to account for himself,—* chiefly for the purpose! disposition to eject by force from the vestry one who, in spite of his fair pre- 


re tong haa 


sted } 
Such s.uray 


of visiting their flower-gardens and medival relics.” \jsence and fair speech, had manifestly entered it with evil intentions, that the 
(John Downing was puzzled,—marvelling much whether the plants whose) |soi-disant archeologist judged it wiser to make a hasty exit ; and, thanks to the 

names were so new to him, were annuals or perennials.) jjinereasing darkness of the evening, contrived to make a rash up Charch-lane, 
“I am much struck by the beauty of the churches in this neighbourhood,”||before the clerk could ascertain the direction taken by the delinguent 

added the stranger, “ of many of which I have made sketches, and should be|| He would almost have disbelieved the evidence of his senses, and fancied the 

glad to add Hartington to my collection. I am told, Mr. Downing that the keys| |following morning that all had been @ vain delusion of his evening nap, but that 


are in your custody. May I inquire whether it is too late in the evening for a/|there still remained imprinted on the clayey soil of the lane, which, even in 
sight of the interior '” |jsummer time, was kept moist by the oozing of the pond above, prints of a foot 
«« By no manner of means, sir,” replied the civil clerk. «If you will have|jof very different form and dimensions from the hobnailed shoes of the village.— 
the kindness to wait while I slip on my coat, or walk slowly up the lane, I will/|(To be Continued.) 
join you before you reach the porch.”’ ‘The man who rejoined the scientific trav-!, 
eller, therefore, was no longer the free and easy amateur of streaked dahlias and); 


spotted piccotees ; but a sable-suited parish clerk, bearing in one hand two pon-| MY FIRST AND LAST COMMAND. 
derous keys thit might have put St. Peter out of countenance. | BY THE OLD MAN-OF-WAR'S-MAN. 


There was little enough to see in Hartington church. Not a monument worthy|| Our deluged, well-scrubbed, aye, and well-stoned decks had already begun to 
to be so called! One or two of the tombs erected to the Colston family were jdry and whiten under the glorious beams of a Canadian summ 
raised a degree above mere tablets, by having demi-columns and an architrave hammocks were already stowed, and the roughs of the morni 


in coloured marbles, or the family arms emblazoned on ascutcheon in the cor-| fairly overcome. when I, gentle reader, along with my mates, Seymour and Mil- 
ner. But all the other memorials to the departed were of an humble kind ; dew, as well, [ believe, as most of our gang, all of us belonging to His M \jes- 
mere gravestones of slate or granite, with long inscriptions ty’s crack frigate Merrygonimble, Captain Nicol Naything, Commander, had 
Where, to be born and die, not only breathing time to look round us, but to admire, yea, and even to enjoy 
Of rich and poor made all the history. | the very cheering, novel, and refreshing sights that now presented themselves 


The stranger, however, professed himself deeply interested in the architecture} /t0 our gladdened eyes. 
of the nave ; pointing out imperceptible beauties in the capitals of the white-|| We had just returned, you must know, from a long, a protracted, and really 
washed columns, and a few fragments of coloured glass remaining in the of-| @ fatiguing cruise off that lengthened but very interesting sea-coast altac 
ten re-glazed windows, till John Downing began to fancy there must reside a, the | nited States ; and now that at last we found ourselves safely moored in- 
charm in learning, even beyond the axiom he habitually recited to his sons ;) side King George’s forinidable fortress, which thwarts the harbour, showing its 
seeing that much reading enabled this stranger to discern not only the merits of, teeth like another bull-dog, and almost surrounded by a verdant and lively shore, 
a tricoloured piccotee, but the charm of an old oak staircase leading to the sing-, blooming and resounding with the beauty and bustle of summa r and soci 
ing loft, which he declared to be contemporary with the Reformation is impossible rightly to describe the great satisfaction and mighty anticipations 

«And the door under it, Il conclude, leads into the vestry !” inquired the) we had the whole of us formed of the amazing pleasures to be derived from a 
stranger. : | whole day’s enjovment of it. Let it not be supposed, however, even for a sin- 

“ Jould you like to see it, sir ? Many folks declare it 1s the oldest part of gle moment, that either this satisfaction or these anticipations arose from the 
the church,” said the clerk leading the way to the iron-knobbed door, which hej “ily vanity of our being invited by the good civilians on shore to # gran 1 ban- 
opened with a curious old key. ‘ ‘The rectors of the parish, for the last four|:quet, a féte champétre, or even a dandy ba/ masque, as was the fashion with our 
hundred years, lie buried under this here vestry,” saidhe ; “ and we keep here} worthy brother Jonathan of those days. All the like of these splendours we 
the altar plates and parish registers,” said he opening a large oaken cupboard, , knew were clearly beyond our feet, and of course were never either expected 
which somewhat resembled a banker's safe. |jor thought of fora moment. In truth, it was an affair equally as pleasant, of 

** Do you mean that the curious old parchment-bound volume with iron cor-| far less ceremony and botheration, and quite adapted both to our talents and 
ner-pieces, which | see chained yonder to the wall, is the register of Harting-} compre hension,—seeing that it had pleased our clever First Lieutenant, Mr 
ton?” inquired the stranger. In answer to which question, the civil clerk has-), Dionysius O'Youl, after a formal and careful selection, to order us all, no less 
tened to unfasten by a key appended to his pinchbeck watchchain, though pret than thirty in number, stout fellows and bold, to be ready next morning, as soon 
ty nearly of the dimensions of a latch-key, the padlock securing the mighty| as we broke our fast, to jump into the launch, and be off with her up the har- 
book,” which he regarded as the choicest treasure in his keeping. | bour, out of every body's sight, there to spend the whole delightful blessed lay 

« In most parishes, sir,” said he, « the registers bide in the keeping of the in the pleasant and healthfui Tecreation of cutting brooms for the use of the 
clergyman. But his reverence and | comed to this parish together ; and as he’s} ship,—Peewheep, our boatswain, having, it seems, informed him, fairly and flatly 
a gentleman what does not like to be disturbed at unusual times, and knows/)enough, that the never a single brush, broom, or besom blessed his empty store- 
the key's as safe in my keepin’ as in the bank of England—” room, and that the weekly consumption of his junk and rough knots, im the ma- 

“ He leaves it in yourcustody. Quite right ;” observed the stranger. “ Trust) /nufacture and tear and wear of swabs, was out of all measure extravagant and 
engenders fidelity. The padlock is, as you remark, a curious relic ; probably|ruimous. 
monastic,—a remnant of some old Abbey ?” Accordingly, as soon as we had swallowed our cocoa and passed through the 

“ Ay, sir—sure enow—strange—I never thought on't before ! ~But his rev-| ordinary business of divisions, the launch was hauled up alongside, the day's 
erence, Mr. Wigswell, ben’t a bonk-larned gentleman, beyond scripture matters|/allowance of eatables and drinkables carefully deposited in the stern-sheets un- 
and divinity. And as you say, there's the foundations of the old Priory still toj\der my own eye, and the crew individually examined by Mr. O'Y oul himsel{/-— 
be seen, half-a-mile or more adown the Hams, which re for you'll recollect he was a very particular gentleman—to see that they were 

The register, however, scarcely belongs to so early a date,” said the stran-| all clean and tidy, and had their tomahawks and cutlasses properly sharpened at 
ger, carelessly turning over the leaves. “ Sixteen hundred and thirty-seven !” ithe grindstone,—away we all set, as mad and merry as March hares . 
said he placing his finger on the first leaf— | ‘Now, Master Spooney, cried he from the gangway, just as we shoved of, 

“The pages are a’ most filled, sir, you see,” said the clerk, as if in reply ;| “recollect I commit the whole charge of this basiness to you, and yow will there- 
“ and when we gets to the last, no doubt hisreverence will have a new volume. | fore see, young gentleman, that it is properly executed. Keep the fellows busy, 
and this be laid by in the deed-chest !” land by all means together ; and if any of them behave improperly, or refuse to 

He spoke to disregardful ears ; the individual he addressed was following! obey your orders, just tell me, that's all.” ws ; 
with his fore-finger, line by line, the faded and scarcely legible entries of the jast!| “I shall, Sir,” returned I, as I sung out “ Give way, men, give way!” 
century. Antiquaries have such strange crotchets in their brains! Otherwise,|) “ And I say, Spooney,” bawled he after us, “do see that the fellows cut 
what interest could that long array of names—naimes of the grandfathers of the) proper, lasting, tough gear, you know, and don't be bringing us a boat-load of 
fathers of the existing generation, possess for a stranger sauntering his summer) rubbish, fit for nothing but going under the coppers, And, I say,—do you hear! 
ramble through the county of Sussex? His eyes appeared literally to devour, —I shall expect you on board with a good cargo, mind me, by sun-down at far- 
those crooked-legged signatures, and his whole soul seemed engrossed in the, thest.” 
survey! Once, twice, thrice, did John Downing interpose his explanations | * Ay, ay, Sir !” again sung out J, and away we went. 
touching the registers, the manor, the living of Hartington,—without so much) Oh! but it was delightful fora fellow to look around hin that beautiful morn- 
as a nod of acknowledgment in return ; nor was it till the increasing darkness) ing ! I never saw Halifax nor its harbour look half so well neither before nor 


of the evening rendered it impossible for even the most searching eyes to dis-| since. Whether it arose from the circumstance of this being my first command, 
cern more than the form of the volume, that, with a great gasp to relieve the, or that the weather was unwontedly fine, I cannot really say; but my spirits 
were uncommonly roused, and every thing I saw seemed absolutely enchanting. 


tension of his breast, he turned towards the clerk, as if suddenly recovering the over, ; 
consciousness of his presence. ‘The pretty little town itself, climbing gradually up the hill, or marching bold!y 

“ Night be comin’ on. sir,” said John Downing, who felt a little affronted at; downward towards the ocean, reposed so ealtaly in such a clear outline, and :its 
the damp thrown upon his endeavours at conversation. “ Night be comin’ on.||windows and adjacent waters glittered so brilliantly in the rays of the sun, that 


I don't like to seem as if puttin’ of a stranger out o’ doors. But we can’t bide||I positively thought it an illumination of triumph got up by the powers of honest 
no longer here.” ' |nature in honour of this my first expedition. And then to see the shipping, and 
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the dock-yard and hospital—even such as they are, and his Majesty’s fort brist-| 
ling with canron, and the fine looking church of St. Paul’s rising high above the! 
graves of departed heroes, and the barracks, and the telegraph, and the nation-, 
al standard of Britain fluttermg above all on the very summit of the hill; in 
truth, altogether, these things gave a philip to a fellow’s animal spirits, and make 
him doubly proud of the country that gave him birth. In fact, | got fairly wild, 
on the subject ; and was only called to something like reason on hearing that, 
frolicsome sprig of gentility, young Seymour, very seriously inquire at my cy- 
nical mate, Mr. Mildew (a young gentleman, by the by, of as old standing im 
the Service as myself), whether he did not think the fumes of the grog-keg at 
my feet were escaping copiously ! 

That was a hint that few could misunderstand ; and, indeed, I plainly saw by, 
the very twisting of the weather-beaten faces of ail in the boat, that it was all) 
they could do to keep from bursting out into a general roar of laughter, so feel- 
ing a little hurt, immediately says I— 

* Really, Seymour, you're inclined to be a /eet/e too personal, | think ; pray,, 
what d’ye mean, youngster, in making that wise inquiry !” 

* What doI mean!” sung out the bold young rogue, in a hearty laugh,) 
“pshaw! there is no explanation required, Spooney. You certainly cannot 
deny that you’ve got your jawing-tackle hauled most wondrously on board since, 
we left the hooker, and are now going before the wind like another race-horse *| 
No wonder, then, that my curiosity was roused to know the reason; since long, 


speeches from yor are such great rarities, that | am free to confess J never heard 
you indulge much in them, unless, to be sure, it were occasionally after dinner, 
when the grog stood before you.” 

This was a complete raker, fore and aft ; for if all hands were merry before, | 
there now succeeded such a thundering peal of irrepressible laughter as actually) 
dumbfoundered me on the instant. ‘All the beautiful and poetical, of which my} 
head was so full and my tongue was so fluent, momently took flight and vanish-. 


ed; and a humbling sense of an infirmity [ have sometimes been guilty of came) 


so powerfully over me, that it was sometime before I could recollect myself: 
before that time came—to make matters better—nothing would serve my 
friend Mr. Mildew but he must shove in his oar, and commence telling a 

ong rigmarole story of some one or other of his father’s men, who never could! 
complete the pumping off of a puncheon of ram without getting as drank as) 
David’s sow! Now, Mildew, though a silent civil fellow in the main, was really 
what I would call a sly sort of a rogue, who enjoyed a little mischief dearly, 
though he seldom laughed himself, and really told his story so gravely and with! 
so much humour withal, as kept all hands shaking their sides so heartily they) 
could scarcely sit their thwarts, far Jess use their oars: and the fun of it was, |) 
myself was no exception ; for, unable to help it, I at length joined in the guflaw) 
as merrily as the best of them—a circumstance, however, which had the effect, 
of immediately restoring us all to good humour. 

This desirable end being effected, we continued to pull up the harbour until 
we left the dock-yard and hospital far astern of us, and at length shot into a 
little cove on the opposite side, which appeared to me to promise well in sup-: 
plying what we came for. Here, having made fast the launch, and ordered the) 
men to appoint one of their number boat-keeper and another cook, all hands set), 
to work clearing a small piece of ground I pointed out to them for a kitchen ;), 

in almost no time there was a gipsey-fire blazing, and the cook busy pre-|| 
paring fordinner. I then, reminding the remainder of the people what was ex- 
pected of them, which they had heard as well as myself, despatched thera in. 
small gangs all round the station ; when the cutlasses and tomahawks were in-)| 
stantly at work, and all hands as busy as flies in a tar-bucket. 

Having thus succeeded in seeing all things fairly in motion, I now proposed a 
walk to Mildew, by way of giving our legs a treat in a stretch on ¢erra _jirma, 
and was not a little astounded when he flatly declined my invitation. On my 
inquiring into the reason of his refusal, he said it was out of no disrespect or 
ill-will to me, but that if I was inclined for a walk, he thought that it was no 


lw 


‘with anything, excepting, probably, a small slice of Hamilton Moore, should he 
happen to be in the humour.” 
_ # Why, that’s worse and worse, Mr. Spooney. I get more than enough of 


‘that already from the Captain every other Sunday ; and from Mr. O’Youl, too, 


when he can catch me taking my observation — which, however, hasn’t been this 
some time ; for I keep such a bright look out for him now, that no sooner do | 
see him steering my way than its up helm, and away.” 

« Pshaw ! gentlemen,” cried Mildew. impatiently, “ you may bandy pellets 
long enough, and never get a walk afterall. I’ve already told you, Mr. Spooney, 
that I have been in this very place before, and that I have seen all that I believe 


is worth seeing: if, therefore, you have any wish that way, why not indulge it 


while you can? Come, young Seymour, take hold of his arm, and show the 
example like a gallant Staftordshire blade as you are. I'll have everything 


ready for you at your return.” 
This proved a definitive ; for the smiling boy instantly seizing my not unwil- 


ling arm, we actually did commence our intended march gaily enough, each 
, armed with a ship’s cutlas, by way of a walking-stick. Choosing a narrow bea- 


ten track that seemed to lead into the interior of this primeval forest, we 
strolled slowly along in the pleasant shade of the splendid and luxuriant foli- 
age, which speedly clustered so thickly overhead as to form a continuous cano- 
py of most gorgeous verdure, which, without excluding the light or air, effec- 
tually screened the sun and heavens from our view. Determined to accommo- 


| date my conversation to the liking of my youthful companion, I gradually led 


the conversation to his home ; and was amply repaid in the amusement he 
afforded me in his unique and graphic comparisons of his favourite walks in 
his father’s demesne at Abbot's Bromly, and the natural forest-ground we were 
now leisurely traversing. In this playful and simple chit-chat manner we im- 
perceptibly wandered onwards and onwards, highly satisfied wiih each other, 
for the recurrence to his native home and family had roused so many dormant 
reminiscences in the young gentleman’s memory, that he was not only very 
cemmunicative, but even eloquent, particularly when he was relating anything 
pertaining to that deity of the household hearth—** My Mother !” Heavens! 
hat a rush of the fondest, the tenderest, the most truthful feelings comes over 
every heart in the civilized world when these two magical words are presented 
from the memory to the mind’s eye of the distant wanderer, whether rich or 
poor, whether slave or sultan! It has been our unfortunate lot to see many a 
gallant heart brought up by a sudden round turn; and we fear no contradic- 
tion in asserting, that in the foreign hospital, whether on ship-board, or battle- 
field, in nine cases out of ten, the last aspiration ever was—‘“ My poor mother ! 
my dear mother!’ My young friend friend Seymour, I saw, was already in full 
possession of this universal sensation ; for while narrating some of his little 
anecdotes regarding this revered parent, I could plainly see bv the rush of blood 
to his fine healthy face. the swelling of his little heart, and the faltering and 
glistening of nis tongue and eve, that young as he was—even in that blissful 
period of life which has not nnaptly been named the sunshine of human exis- 
tence—the distance of many hundreds of miles from home had made her his 
dear, dear mother ! 

Alike absorbed in these pleasurable feelings, we wandered on until the state 
of our stomachs, and the casual glimpses we could get of the sunshine at long 
intervals, at length made us think that it was time to wheel round on our return 
todinner. Accordingly we did so ;--retracing our footsteps, as we thought, 
at the same leisure and easy pace we had hitherto used. Alas! for the issue. 
We walked on, and un, and on; but having, equally unfortunately and heed- 
lessly, taken not a single precaution to mark our outward path—ignorant of the 
| red man’s sagacity to discover our own recent trail—in short, being alike des- 
titute of the knowledge of a single landmark, or an opportunity of procuring a 
_glimpse of the sun in the heavers, after walking over what I am certain was 
| double the distance we had advanced, we suddenly came to a halt—where !— 
lion the very spot we both of us, more than an hour before, had been idly cem- 
, memorating our visit to this infernal labyrinth by carving our illustrious names, 


more than his duty to stand by his post, and both look after and keep the fellows! forsooth, on the trunk of a majestic pine! We paused—we looked at the 
at their work, according to orders. *« You know, Spooney, as well as I do,” he! ‘tree, and then at eachother! ‘There was a portentous significance in that look 
concluded, ‘that these wild fellows of ours wouldn t care a deuce for the orders) [ shall never forget. [t plainly said, although neither of us spoke—* We are 
of such a mere boy as Seymour, but would just do what best pleased them.| Jost! what is tobe done!” ; 

Then who would be blamed, pray 1—not the boy, you may swear; but either, « Confusion to my stupid head! J] at length exclaimed, “ not to think of 
you or me, or both of us in a lump. : j ' the like of this before we set out—when even a morsel of chalk or the stroke 

There was no parrying such fair reasoning ; so, confessing my want of re-) of a cutlass might have easily aided our speedy return! By my honour, my 
flecting on the subject, | expressed my contentment to stay by my duty. | dear boy, however we may get out, we are infor it to a dead certainty! Let’s 

“There you run to the contrary extreme, my dear fellow,” he eagerly cried. see, what the devil's to be done !—I perfectly recollect the calculations of yes- 
laying hold of my hand, «for I never meant anything of that kind,either. All) terday’s meridian, for [ took down the bearings of Halifax ; and could I but get 
I meant to say was this, that it would be poor policy in us, not to speak of the even a momentary glimpse of the sun’s position in the heavens, { think I could 
bad example it would hold out to the fellows now toiling around us, were they) have a rough guess how to steer our course. Do you think you could see the 
to be able to report us both absent enjoying ourselves at the same time, and| ‘sun from the top of any of these trees ?” 
thus throwing all the duty on the shoulders of a poor simple boy. Now,asI’ve  ‘‘I can’t say,” replied the gallant boy, with a coolness that astonished me, 
not the smallest doubt but they will all work pretty fairly until they hear the) ** until | try ; but you must lend me a hand to gain the lower branches.” 
dock-yard bell for dinner, if you are inclined for a stretch set about it instantly, ** Thar I will do, cheerfully.” said I.‘ But, avast a bit, let us pick out as 
for we can promise for nothing after the fellows get their grog.” | tall a fellow as we can find for the purpose ; it will probably save further trouble.” 

“T never loved a lonely walk, Mildew, even when I was at home,’ A search was instantly made, a tree selected, and, after many unsuccessful 
I. «J must have some one or other to communicate my ideas to.” | attempts, I at last had the satisfaction of seeing my gallant little friend seated, 

« And if this some one wears petticoats, I suppose a preference will be readily completely out of breath, on the lower branch of a superb tall pine, that ap- 
bestowed ; ain’t that it, Spooney?” replied Mildew, in his cool, satirical, usual peared to me to rear its head far above the rest of its brethren of the forest. 
way of talking ; but, instantly recollecting himself, he resumed in a more friendly| After a short pause to regain his wind, Seymour, who was by no means daun- 
tone,—** Why, here’s young Seymour, what's to hinder you to make him your! ted, again commenced his ascent; and after considerable difficulty, and no 
companion? If the boy should lack poetry sufficient for you, he has at least small degree of risk, gained as great a height as the wood that would bear him 
two ears and good manners, and Il! warrant me will hear you spout a soliloquy,||went. He then informed me, to my great disappointment, that he was not high 
or sing a madrigal, with as much of the patient philosophy you're so fond of, as| enough by a top-mast to see the sun, but pointed out the direction in which its 
any stoic living —Won’t you, Seymour !” rays came from. He added, when he once more reached the ground, that we 

“I don’t know, Mildew,” cried the smiling young wag, with an arch wink of must have been moving down hill, for that the trees in that direction arose in 
his eyes; “I’m really careless at any time of hearing your long lawyer-like regular gradation one over other until they attained the range which preven- 
speeches ; and as for Mr. Spooney’s songs, they are all about Chloes, and De-| ted the sun from being seen. Having marked the direction pointed out with my 
has, and Celias, that belong to nobody knows where but himself. Would he) cutlass on the ground, though I could see no visible indication of its irregulari- 
but give us a good old English song a fellow knows, with a merry chant at-|'tv, yet in that way we bent our course, and selecting another tree, again my 
tached to it, I'd be bound to say I’d stand and listen to him long and long] ‘spirited little hero, after great exertion, completed his ascent with no better 

_ success. And thus we continued repeatedly ascending and following the rays 

« Oh !—I know you are very partial to our galley choristers, youngster,” said! of the sun, until my poor young friend was so weenie exhausted that I 
Mildew ; *‘ and as we have several of them along with us, there is little doubt | would allow him to ascend no more: the sun by this time being, to our infinite 
but you'll get a plentiful dose of it to-day, as soon as the grog gets 97> \1." mortification and alarm, evidently on the decline. 

“That's the very reason I wish for none now “ erie! the mercy 1) fellow. Having sothing else for it. however, we still followed on in the same direc- 
“less my appetite be spoilt?) Now. if vey oe dus honour, at as sinact a pace as yeung Seymourcould make it ; he all the while pray- 
there's to be no long speecies aor yoo sy, cake @ stioli with him, with all) aug most iervently that we soon might be so fortunate as to fall in with some 
my heart.” | pool of water, his thirst from his recent exertions being nearly intolerable. 

“ Nay, nay, my good boy,” exclaimed I. playfully resisting the young wag's' Though by no means at ease myself when I overhauled certain consequences, I 
advances, “your safest plan is to make certain work on’t. You and Mildew) still contrived to speak lightly of the matter, and to cheer my young friend 
can set off together, while I remain where | am. I don’t think he will bore you! with the hopes of speedy relief ; and indeed succeeded so far as to cause him, 
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who was close at my heels, on my stepping on the top of what had once been | “D’ye hear that, Watty !” cried the good fellow, « haste ye lad, and on with 
the enormous trunk of a tree, which lay branchless on the!ground across our path,||the goblet. But, by the by, friend, d’ye think ye can sup parridge. They are 
to burst out into an immoderate fit of laughing. when he saw me instantly) |far the best supper gaun for hungry chields o' your age, and fine and warm to 
sink into it up to the waist, like the celebrated Gulliver into the marrow-bone.||gang to sleep wi’. Without joking, I'd really recommend them to ye, for they'll 
Cheered with my success, although caused by a circumstance totally unexpec | do you muckle good, and gaur ye sleep as sound's a tap; but fora’ that, ye ken, 
ted on my part, I soon extricated myself from the decayed mass, which was) if ye cannae tak them, we maun think 0’ something else. In the meantime,” 
fortunately as dry as saw-dust, and giving myself a shake, we hurried onward as| continued he, hastily rising, and placing bread end cheese before me, « there’s 
fast as he was able to follow ; which he stil! continued to do manfully, although the kebbuck and the loaf, they will at least tak the edge off, and haud your teeth 
it was evident he was sadly fatigued. We thus continued our devious, at wark. I'll wauken the leddie as soon as the parridge is ready, and gie him 
way, on and on, with unflinching perseverance, until the sun went down, and/'a hearty dose o° them, for weel I ken they're the best thing,'for the like o’ him at 
night came fast upon us. Jt was then that all hope began to forsake us! my ony event. He'll be your Captain’s son nae, Ise warrant r 

anxiety I could no longer conceal. Our conversation, which had been for some)“ No, Sir, he is not,” replied I; « his father is a very wealthy landed gentle- 
time shortening, now sunk into peevish and impatient monosyllables ; and with) | man in England.” 

our heads sunk on our cheerless breasts, we slowly wended on our despairing|, ‘* Dinna Sir me, I beseach o’ ye, friend.” cried my host, inpatiently, “ for it 
and apparently never-ending journey in moody silence. ' does nae become me. I’m plain Jamie Johnstone, yince upon a time a native of 

Tired and spiritless, and my gallant young companion evidently completely! Scotland, but at present an inhabitant of New Scotland, and what they ca’ here 

knocked up, I at length was actually on the look-out for a convenient place to 4 backwoodsman, at your service.” ; 
bring up for our night's bivouac, when—blessed moment!—I thought [ heard | bent my head in silence, unable to reply ; being in truth actually voracious 
the bark of adog! I started, and came toa halt: the bark was repeated.| on his bread and cheese. 

With a cry of joy I could not restrain, ! wheeled round to congratulate my‘ Eat awa, eat awa, friend. and welcome,” said my host ; “ there’s plenty 
fellow-sufferer, when, at once to my terror and astonishment, I found myself |mair where that cam frae. Ay, man,” continued he, with unabated curiosity, 
alone! Qh horror, horror! the dreadful pang of that moment I will never for-| “* and that weel faured callant’s fathers an English landed gentleman! Hech 
get! That he had silently sunk to the ground, overcome with fatigue, I had) me ! he maun hae a cauld, cauld heart. else he wad ne’er hae weel to do in the 
not a doubt ; but what time had elapsed since the terrible when and where, ap | warld, and send sic a bairn as that is stravaging owre the braid roaring sea to sic 
peared such unanswerable queries as nearly overcame me. Roused to a state a wild out o’ the warld place as this is. Forgie us, Sir, ablackguard gipsy or a 
of excitation, which if it was not madness, bordered closely upon it, 1 resolute-| ragged tinkler body could nae do nae mair.” 
ly sped my backward way, determined to find him or perish. Heaven, be In such and similar conversation the time was passed, until Watty had com- 

raised ! I had uot far to go ; for not a pistol’s shot from the place where I had pleted his cookery, when forthwith two wooden platters of oatmeal pottage were 
irst missed him—stretched all his little length at the foot of a tree—there lay) set before us, of such sturdy consistency, that the horn spoons we made use of 
my gallant young shipmate, pale as death, and ina state of nearly complete in- could eaily have stood erect in them ; and, let ignorance and prejudice sneer as 
sensibility. Conscious from the voice of the dog that we were not far from) they will, it becomes me at least to confess, that, with plenty of excellent spruce 
human aid, with a strength and energy which the critical situation of my fel- beer of his own manufacture, | have to thank my host Mr. Johnstone for one of 
low-sufferer powerfully aided, I snatched him up in my arms, and throwing him| the best and kindliest suppers I ever had in my life. Young Seymour was also 
over my shoulders, I hurried back, bawling at the top of my voice for rescue and) roused up; and proud and happy was IJ to see, that though sadly overpowered 
assistance. For some time I was unanswered ; yet I still held on, bawling at! /with sleep, he swallowed them not only with avidity, but seemingly with con- 
intervals with all my strength. I was again beginning to despair, for my) siderable relish ; our good natured host feeding him like a child, and laughing 
voice was getting husky and failing me, when—blessed be the sound !—the exultingly in his labor of love. 
dog’s bark once more sounded in my ears. With renewed hope and redoubled)“ Ha, ha, ha !” went his merry voice, as he actually shovelled the spoonfuls 
vigour I flew towards it, and soon perceived, at no great distance from me, a| into the hungry youngster’s mouth, “ Fnglisher here, Englisher there, my faith 
large black Newfoundland dog, who, after saluting me with a loud bay of de- the callant has a good Scotch stomach o’ his ain, and sups parridge like a hen at 
fiance, began to retreat before me at a round pace _I followed him with a fleet-| barley, bless him ! That's it, my bonnie laddie, sup awa; ecod, they'll do ye 


ness that astonished even myself; and had nearly lost all, both of wind and!|mair good after your heavy drag this day, than a’ the roast and boiled, the pies 
| and puddings your father’s kitchen ever produced. Poor fellow ! he’s sleepy, 


« Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft | sleepy, and fairly done out. Come anither spoonful or twa my man, and sine 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack” — | I'll ve done wi'tormenting ye ; there, now, there, lie ye down lad, and let me 

the glimmer of a light burst through the foliage upon my eager eyes, seemingly | S®€ wha dares to disturb ye! Heeh, Sirs, I declare he’s asleep already.” 

at no ore distance. Almost frantic with joy, I immediately ‘raised a shout], “ But we are taking all, Sir,” said 1, almost blushing at the extent of my ap- 


so loud, so long, so savage, and so wild, as seemed not only to alarm the ani-| Petite ; “ I see neither you or this gentleman offering to taste a morsel.” 
+ For the best o’ a’ good reasons, neighbor,” returned our smiling host, with 


mal before me, who now bayed away with redoubled vigour, but speedily. 
brought out a man to meet me, armed with a rifle, who was instantly reinforced # sly leer at his mate, * eh Watty '—Gentleman Watty, I mean. Ha, ha, ha! 
by another similarly equipped. ? | by jing lad, that’s a braw Sabbath day's name our frien’s gien ye; ye may gang 
“« Water, water, my dear friends !” cried I, sinking to the ground under my) *© the kirk whan ve like. Only think how bravely it sounds—Gentleman Wat- 
precious burden ; “ Water, for the love of God! or he’s lost for ever !” “\lty! troth, there’s no the like o’ ye round about. What would Luckie Mack- 
“ Gude guide us. Sirs, what’s the matter !” exclaimed the foremost stran-| echnie say if she had been here whar I’m sitting, Gentleman Watty ? wad she 


ger, on coming up and seeing our situation. Then, addressing his follower, he) 2° been fit to jump out o” her red little coatie wi perfect delight ! But bah ! for 
y ! What nonsense folks will speak after a’ in their daffin and havers.” He paused, 


hastily cried, ** Rin, Watty. rin, and bring us a boyne fu’ o’water, direct! 
Lord’s sake, man, rin for the life o’ ye ! Waes me, waes me ! poor young thing !” then resumed, addressing me * ‘To be serious, I maun tell ye, my young friend, 
continued the unsophisticated Samaritan, taking the boy up kindly on his knee, ,that we had got our supper lang before ye cam in ; and had that raukle divil 0? 
“ ye’re sair done, and has been sadly misguided! Have a care o’ me, what) 4 dog there, no found ye out, and mad sic a noise and clatter about it, my faith, 
are ye '” added he, looking sternly at me, “ whaur d’ye come frae! or whaur | Wat and I wad hae been sound sleeping lang sine. But I forgie the brute for 
was ye gaun at this time o’ nicht ?” that young laddie’s sake, and the providential deliverance he was the means 0’ 

But before I could answer such a volley of questions, the water arrived, and >Tingmg him—in troth do I, and to gie ye a proof o’t, he shall hae the rest o’ the 
I was happy to see that all his attention and solicitude was immediately devoted P@™dge, and the scrapings 0° the goblet, too, into the bargain, for his reward. 
to the recovery of young Seymour. Having plentifully sprinkled his face and Here, Help ; here, sir; ye’se get a warm supper the nicht, and my thanks, too, 


forced a little water down his throat. the boy began slowly to revive : and fr your excellent behavior.” 
, y The huge animal who had hitherto lain quietly squatted outside, as if on the 


opening his languid eyes, he wailed in a faint and querulous tone, ‘ Oh, Spoon-' ; 
ey, Spooney, don’t leave me ! don’t leave me, shipmate ! ah, don’t, now, don’t.” Watch at the door, actually seemed to understand every word that was said to 
Then looking up earnestly in the face of the stranger, he said, with a heavy’ him ; for the moment his name was mentioned, he immediately got up, and 
sigh, “ Alas ! where am I ?” | slowly advanced, wagging his tail, and licking his capacious chops in seemin 
« In better guiding than ye've been this twa three days, I jalouse, my bonnie! fond anticipation ; but when his master caressed him, and placed the well fill 
ladie,” replied his protector, in accents in which pity and benevolence were beau- Platter before him, the affectionate animal's eyes actually sparkled lusterusly, 
tifully blended. “ But ye're cauld, callant, ye're getting unco cauld ; and, my) and uttering a cry of delight, his huge paws were around his master’s neck in a 


certy, this is no place to get muckle warmer. Lifting him up, therefore, in his) 
arms with the utmost ease, and directing his assistant to follow with me and his.“ Phat'll do nae, brute,” said mine host with the most perfect composure, 
gun, he quickly set off towards the house. | “ gae wa’ now, and tak your parridge. ss 

After greedily swallowing the remains of the precious element, I felt consid-|| * He’s vesy found of you, seemingly,” said |. | 
erably renovated ; and with the assistance of the good natured Watte, once; “ Like a’ the rest o’ us, my young friend ; their unco gude that gies. But 
more regained my feet ; but now that the alarm was over, and the excitement) We ™@un be thinking 0” bed now, unless we mean, hke daft 'am Corbet, to sit 
cabeited I found myself getting rapidly alike stiff and sore. and staggered rath-| ‘UP nicht to be sure o’ rising in the morning. Get the decks cleared, Watty, 


er than walked till we reached a log house of the rudest description, which did *™4 I'll help you : we'll make out asleep o’t some way or other.” 
not promise much from its external appearance. In this, however, I was agree- The things attached to the supper were immediately cleared away, and blankets 


ably disappointed ; for the inside was as neat and comfortable as its exteri- and horse cloths, produced from the lockers and spread on the top of the settles. 


or was rude and unshapely. All around the fire, which crackled and blazed in|| We then all took our stations as our host directed, himself choosing his berth 
the most cheering manner, were settles or lockers partitioned off in divisions.) close alongside of young Seymour, to whom he seemed already remarkably at- 
serving at once for benches, places of security, and repose ; while the roof and tached. When, wishing one another good night, I know I was hardly stretched 
walls, strongly boarded inside. were profusely hung round with implements of °t before I was asleep.—(7'o be concluded next w eek.) 
all kinds, whether for the angle, field-sports, or wood craft. On entering, we) ms 
found our benevolent host busily engaged, in stowing young Seymour comfort-|, A MODERN MILO. 
ably away in a sung corner in one of the settles nearest the fire, which having)) The British emigrant who had reared this humble shanty was one day en. 
at length accomplished to his mind, he now approached, and seating himself down gaged in a remote part of his two-hundred-acre lot in ploughing a small space 
beside me, he handed me a tin cup full of very good rum, which he had taken of ground which he had but partially cleared, and he was proceeding without 
from a capacious bottle, saying, « Now put that into ye, stranger ; it will do ye his coat close to his plough, driving a yoke of oxen, when the animals, starting 
nae harm, but muckle good : and sine ye can tell us, gif ye like, how ye cam in- at some wild beast or other object which they saw in the forest, suddenly 
to sic a mischantry as this is? Whaye are? Whasr ye cam frae? And, dragged the plough between an immense fallen tree and a stump, by which 
abune a’, whar the wuddy ye was ~- | the driver's right foot and ankle were so firmly jammed, that the plough was 
For the life of me I could not help smiling at the pertinacity of my benevolent not only completely stopped, but immovably fixed. Fora considerable time 
host's curiosity ; but feeling not only cheered, but even exhilarated from the ef. the poor fellow, standihg with his left leg on his plough, suffered excruciating 
fects of his cordial and comfortable fireside, I immediately commenced, and, in agony, irom which he saw not the slightest chance of release. At times he 
as brief terms as possible, gave him a full detail of our whole day's proceedings. almost fainted ; but on recovering from his miserable dreams he always found 
He heard me to an end without a word of interruption, when he suddenly burst himself in the same position—in the same agony—in the same writhing attitude 
out with— ‘lof despair. In a fit of desperation he drew his knife from his belt, and for a few 
« Then gude help my throtchtless head, for certain ye’ll baith be starving !”" seconds meditated on endeavouring to release himself by cutting off his own 


« Indeed, my good sir, neither my young friend nor [ have broke bread arn) foot but reflection again plunged him into despair, and in this agony 
this morning.” ihe remained until he bethought himself of the following plan. Stooping 


muscular strength, when—blessed be that 


' 
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Siataesie, ‘i cut ‘the band that connected his oxen to the plough. As|| “ Partridge, upon seeing the ghost in Hamlet, gave that credit to Mr. Garrick 


soon as they were at liberty he drew the patient animals towards him by 
the rope-reins he had continued to hold, and when their heads were close 
to him, he passed his hands down his naked arms, which for some time had 
been bleeding from the musquitoes that had been assailing them, and then 
daubing the points of the horns of both his bullocks with his blood, he cut 
their reins short off, and striking the animals with their reins they immediately 
left him, and, just as he had intended that they should, they proceeded home- 
wards. On their arrival at his log-hut the blood on their horns instantly attracted 
the attention of a labourer who lived with him, and who, fancying that the ani- 
mals must have gored their master, hastened to the clearance, where they found 
him, like Milo, fixed in the cleft oak, in the dreadful predicament I have de- 
scribed, and from which it was with the utmost difficulty that he could be re- 
leased.— Sir I’. Head’s Emigrant. 


THE BRITISH THEATRE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 

oe © © The stage has one peculiar and melancholy feature, which be- 
longs to it alone of all the fine arts. The efforts of the performer perish in the 
moment of creation. If they are more extraneous and overpowering than the 

roductions of genius in any other department, they are also more evanescent ; 
if they combine, in one enchanting form, all that taste and talent have achieved 
in all the other arts, they expire in the midst of the delight they have produc- 
ed. Music itself is less fleeting. ‘The genius of the composer has breathed 
the soul of harmony into his pieces. ‘The mighty conceptions of Handel, the 
bewitching melody of Mozart, will captivate mankind to the end of the world. 
The skill of the vocalist, the taste of the performer, are heard no more, indeed, 
when their strains are over ; but the music remains, and another artist, a second 
orchestra, will recall again the first divine illusions. But who is to recall, 
what perpetuate, the noble conceptions of the actor? The generation who 
have witnessed them will retain, indeed, theirinimitable perfection indelibly en- 
graven on their memory ; but how is their impression to be conveyed to future 
ages t How is the look, the voice, the gesture, the accents of love, the step 
of grace, the glance of indignation, the cry of despair which thrills every heart 
which witnesses it, to be perpetuated ? How is a conception of it ever to be 
conveyed to future ages? Alas! it is impossible. It is too ethereal to be 
seized by mortal hands ; it is too spiritual to be apprehended by earthly bonds ; 
like the ravishing sounds which steal upon the ear when the light zephyr sweeps 
over the chords of the Malian harp, it sinks into the heart, but lives only in 
the secret cells of the memory. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty, it is possible, by writing, to convey some 
idea of the distinctive character of great performers. [t is so, because every 
civilized age has, and ever will have, the stage, and therefore every one has 
some model—inferior, perhaps, but still a model—which he has witnessed, 
which aids him in embodying the conceptions which the writer wishes to convey. 
The same difficulty exists, though in a much lesser degree, in the description 
of scenery. If the reader has beheld noscenes in nature of the same kind, the 
most glowing language, the most graphic details, will fail in conveying any dis- 
tinct or correct conception of them, He will think he is conceiving new scenes, 
when, in fact, he is only repeating old ones. But if he has seen some objects 
of the same elass, though inferior in magnitude or effect, he willbe able, from 
an accurate description of the leading features of a scene, to convey some idea 
of what the writer intends to convey. Thus, whoever has seen the Alps will 
have no difficulty in forming a conception of Lebanon or the Andes from the 
glowing pages of Lamartine or Humboldt ; and the rush of Schaffhausen will 
enable the imagination, even of those who have never crossed the Atlantic, to 
figure the thunder of Niagara. It is in the hope that similar aids may assist the 
feeble efforts of the pen, that the following attempt is made to give a picture of 
the great tragic performers of the iast and the present age. 

oF Garrick, all have heard ; but none of the present generation have seen 
him, and it isthe more advanced in years only who have received accounts of 
his extraordinary talents from eye-witnesses. They were, undoubtedly, how- 
ever, of the very highest description The estimation in which he was held by 
the greatest men of his own, not the least of any age, sufficiently proves this. 
The companion of Johnson and Burke, of Goldsmith and Reynolds, of Fox and 
Gibbon, must have been nocommon man, independent altogether of his theatrical 
abilities. Like all persons of the highest class of intellect, his talents were not 
confined to his own profession ; they shone out in every department of thought. 
He was as great at the supper of the literary club, when in presence of the 
eloquence of Burke, or the gladiatorial powers of Johnson, as when he entranc- 
ed the audience at Covent Garden or Drury-lane. ‘Those wso enjoyed his friend- 
ship, spoke in the highest terms of his conversational powers, as well as the 
varied subjects of information which exercised his thoughts, and the simple and, 
amiable turn of his mind. 

As an actor, his most remarkable quality was his versatility. He had few ad- 
vantages from nature ‘ his figure, though far from diminutive, was neither tall 
nor commanding ; his countenance was far from being cast in the antique mould ; 
his voice neither remarkably sonorous nor powerful ; but all these deficiencies 
were supplied, and moret han supplied, by the energy of his mind, and the in- 
comparable powers of observation which he possessed. ‘There never was such 
a delineation, at once of the tragic and comic passions. He united the eye of 
Hogarth for the ludicrous, and that of Salvator for the terrible; that of Carac- 
ci for the pathetic, and that of Velasquez for the dignified. It was this close 
observation of nature which constituted his great power, and enabled him to 
wield at will, and with suiprising power, the magic wand which swayed the 
feelings of his audience. alternately rousing them to the highest exaltation of the 
tragic, and the utmost stretch of the comic passions. ‘This peculiar power, 
however, had its disadvantages ; it made him fond of stage effect, and conde- 
scend to trick. He performed Lear on crutches, to add to the effect of the 
great scene, when he threw them away, It is difficult to conceive how such a 
combination can exist in the same individual ; and certainly experience aflords 
very few instances of a similar union. But the examples of Shakspeare and 
Sir W. Scott prove that such a blending of apparently heterogeneous qualities, 


* 


may be found in the most highly-gifted dramatic poets. Napoleon's celebrated. 
saying, ‘‘ from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step,” may possibly afford,, 


in a certaindegree, a key to the mystery. And the peculiarity was, probably 
founded, in both, on the same accurate eye for the workings of the human 
heart, and power of graphic delineation, which, alike in the poet and the per- 
former, is the foundation of dramatic excellence. 

A most competent eye-witness has left the following graphic picture of the 
wonderful power of imitating the expression of human passion which Garrick 
possessed. In the chapter in which Fielding describes the behaviour of Par- 
tridge at the theatre, he says :— 


which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so violent a fit of trembling that his 
‘knees knocked together. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether he 
was afraid of the warrior upon the stage. 

« « Oh, sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I perceive now it is what you told me. I am not 
afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play ; and even if it was really a ghost, 
it could do no harm at such a distance and in so much company ; and yet, if I 
was frightened, I am not the only person.’ é 

««« Why who,’ cried Jones, ‘dost thou take to be such a coward here besides 
thyself?” 

. ‘ Nay, you may call me a coward if you will ; but if that little man on the 
stage there 1s not frightened, I never saw any man frightened in my life.’ 

“« He sat with his eyes partly fixed on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, and 
with his mouth open. ‘The same passions which succeeded each other in Ham- 
let, succeeded each other also in him. 

« At the end of the play, Jones asked him which of the players he liked best. 
To this he answered, with some appearance of indignation at the question— 

« « The king, without doubt.’ 

«“ «Indeed, Mr. Partridge,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘ you are not of the same 
opinion as the rest of the town, for they are all agreed that Hamlet is acted by 
the best player who ever was on the stage.’ 

« ¢ He the best player,’ cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer. ‘ Why, I 
could act as well as he myself. I am sure, if I had seen a ghost, J should have 
looked in the very same manner, and done just as hedid. And then to be 
sure, in that scene, as you call it, between him and his mother, where you told 
me he acted so fine, why any man—that is, any good man—that had such a 
mother, would have done exactly the same. I know you are only joking with 
me ; butalthough, madam, I never was at a play in London, yet I have seen 
acting before in the country, and the kingfor my money. He spoke all his 
words distinctly, and half as loud again as the other. Any body may see he is 
an actor.’ ” 

It is impossible to imagine a finer compliment to the superlative skill of the 
actor which personated nature so exactly, that it was mistaken by the country- 
man for it 

If nature had done little, comparatively speaking, for Garrick, except en- 

dowing him with these wonderful powers, the same cannot be said of the ma- 
jestic actress who, after him, sustained the dignity of the British stage. Mrs. 
Siddons was born a great tragedian. Every quality, physical and mental, re- 
quisite for the formation of that character, appears to have been combined in 
that wonderful woman. A noble countenance, castin the finest Roman mode! ; 
dark eyes and eyebrows ; a profusion of black hair ; a lofty figure and majestic 
mien ; a powerful and sonorous, but yet melodious voice ; were the advantages 
which nature gave her to follow out her elevated destiny. Her mind corres- 
ponded with this dignified exterior. It was essentially heroic. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ noble picture of her, seated in the old English arm-chair, as the muse 
of tragedy, embodies the finest conception of her character. She had not the 
quickness of Garrick’s observation, the marvellous versatility of his powers. 
There was a certain degree of sameness in all her representations ; but it was 
the sameness of the Iliad or the Paradise Lost. Her mind appeared to be so 
elevated, that she could personate, in perfection at least, none but lofty and 
heroic character. Like Corneille, she could not descend to common life ; the 
heroine was ever apparent. In private society, she was stately and unbending ; 
her most intimate friends could scarcely approach her without awe. She had 
no playfulness of disposition, no abandon about her ; the tragedy queen was 
ever apparent. But she pourtrayed to perfection the passions of that charac- 
ter. ‘The world had never seen—perhaps it will never again see—anythin 
comparable to her delineation of female characters of a lofty and dignified de- 
scription on the British stage. Queen Constance, Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Haller, 
Jane Shore, and others of that description, were those which suited her best ; 
and the softening of such characters by suffering, or their rousing by ambition, 
were exhibited by her wtth the utmost power of the tragic art. 
It was not in these characters only, however, that Mrs. Siddons excelled. 
Nature had apparently intended her for them ; but her genius caused her to em- 
brace a wider range. Belvidera, Desdemona, Juliet, Cordelia, Ophelia, Mrs. Be- 
verley, were also constantly acted by her, and with never-failing effect. But 
this effect arose from her perfect command of tragic emotion ; it was in the 
terrible, not the winning scenes that she was supremely great. She was too 
\dignified, too proud, too lofty to personate the attractive with entire suceess. 
|None could fail to admire, but scarce any coufd think of loving her. The man 
who ventured to do so would have expected to be withered by aglance. You 
might as well have thought of falling in love with aqueen on the throne. It 
was when the characters she represented were broken by suffering that her as- 
tonishing powers shone in their full lustre. Thus it was not Juliet charming 
all the world by the grace of her movements in the masquerade, or her tender- 
ness in the balcony scene, but Juliet contemplating with horror her resurrec- 
tion amids ther ancestors’ bones, or expiring in the arms of Romeo, in front of 
the tomb of the Capulets, which riveted every eye, and melted every heart in 
the audience. It was not Belvidera persuading Jaffier to betray his comrade, 
by the witchery of all-powerful love, but Belvidera when she hears the fatal 
bells toll on the scaffold, or where she goes mad at the recital of the tragic 
scene which then ensued, which is indelibly imprinted on the recollection of all 
who witnessed it. But when she did come to the scenes of woe, Mrs. Siddons 
was marvellously powerful. Inaccessible to the softer, she seems to have felt 
the full force of the sterner passions. ‘The thrill of horror, the wail of anguish, 
the mainac cry of madness were represented by her with inimitable effect. Her 
scream, when she fell on her knees, in Belvidera, and said, + I'll dig,” can never 
be forgot by any who heard it. At the distance of five-and-thirty years, it is as 
present to the memory as the first moment the words were uttered. 

Although Mrs. Siddons constantly acted the tragic characters in Shakspeare, 
she was not altogether Shakspearian in her ideas. Her mien was too digni- 
fied, her figure too commanding, her mind too lofty to embrace the variety of 
characters which floated into the mind of the bard of Avon. It would be un- 
just to say she was always on stilts, for she often thrilled every heart when she 
came off them ; but she was on them sufficiently often to impress that as the 
general character ofher mind. The Greek drama would have suited her better 
than the romantic. She would have made a noble Antigone, and personated 
to perfection the daughter of Agamemnon. Albeit born in England, and nursed 
from her infancy to the study of the romantic drama, she seemed to have eme- 
braced more closely the spirit of Corneille than of Shakspeare in her acting. 
France never produced any thing comparable to the genius with which she 
would have represented the heroines of Cinna, the Cid, or Polyeucte. She 
would have made a great Zayre or Alzire ; but the tenderness of Racine would 


have failed in her hands. Garrick was superior to her in observation of nature 
y so in versatility of genius ; but he was far inferior in the delineation 
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But if the similarity of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in character and style of 
acting marred in a certain degree the effect of their playing together, the same 
could not be said of the great successor of the latteron the tragic stage, with 
whom in his later years he not unfrequently performed. Miss 0’Neill was the 
hard to say, whether John Kemble was greater as an actor, or his sister, Mrs | worthy successor of Mrs. Siddons in her noble art, and yet she differed from 
Siddons, as an actress. His mind was cast in the same mould ; but its fea- her in so many particulars, that the full effect of her playing with John Kem- 
tures in some respects were different from hers. He had the same tendency te ble was brought forth. Inferior to her great predecessor in majesty of figure 
the grand and the heroic—unbending firmness, unconquerable courage, Roman) and grandeur of conception, to Miss Helen Faucit in winning grace and capti- 
imity, were what he loved to represent, and in which he chiefly excel-| vating playfulness, she was equal to either in the delineation of the pathetic, in 
led. Buthe had more versatility of power than his majestic sister. King Lear, the representation of the heart-rending passions which have been conceived by 
Macbeth, Othello, were performed by him with as much success as Brutus, Cato, the great masters of the dramatic art. She was not so tall as Mrs. Siddons, 
or Coriolanus. The Stranger was one of his greatest pieces. The character) and had neither her commanding air nor majestic features. Her counte- 
of Haller, worn down by grief, emaciated by anguish, firm in resolution, but) nance, chisseled with a perfection which statuary could scarcely imitate, was 
writhing under emotion, suited his peculiar and transcendant power. He pour-, rendered more attractive by the perfect beauty and almost pellucid clearness of 
trayed to the life the idea of Virgil— her skin. Without being dark, her hair was fine: her figure, though not 
«¢ Nullis ille movetur lofty, was cast in the finest proportions. Her disposition led her to the repre- 
Fletibus, aut voces ullas tractabiles audit sentation of sorrow and tenderness; and no human being ever pourtrayed the 
Fata obstant, placidasque viri deus obstruit aures. sufferings of woman in greater perfection. She had not the playfulness of 
: Assiduis hine atque hinc, vocibus heros, manner which wins the heart in lighter characters, or in serious characters in 
Tunditur et magno persentit pectore curas their happier hours ; gravity of demeanour was her general characteristic. 
Mensimmota manet ; lachryme volvuntur inanes.” But when the passions were roused, when woe was felt, when the terrible was 
Kemble’s figure and countenance were admirably adapted to the representa-| to be represented, nothing could exceed the magnificence of her powers. It was 
tion of melancholy or dignified character. Both were heroic. Cast in the Ro-| not the heroine or tragedy queen relenting or broken down by suffering, like 
man thould, his face had the high features, stern expression, and lofty air which Mrs. Siddons, that appeared : it was the sensitive and affectionate woman who 
spring from magnanimity of soul and conscious lustre of descent. His air, step,| stood revealed in all the simplicity of genuine distress. Nothing could exceed 
and manner on the stage were entirely in unison with this character ; though) her pathetic powers. She was conscious of them, and brought them forth, 
not tall, his majestic carriage and firm step bespoke the heroic mind. He) whenever the occasion would permit, in their full force. In the last scenes 
walked the boards like Coriolanus ; his seat at the council was that of Catv; of Belvidera and Juliet she more continuously represented the extremity of 
Brutus could not with more dignity have drawn his sword from his scabbard. woe than either Mrs. Siddons or Miss Helen Faucit, though she could not ex- 
His voice was husky, aud generally in a kind of sing-song, but powerful in his! ceed them in the vehemence and effect of their occasional bursts of uncontrol- 
burst of passion. It is probable that his style of acting would not meet with) lable passion. 
the same unqualified admiration now which it did in his time ; it was better) It is surprising how much the impression, even of the greatest acting, is en- 
suited to an heroic than a utilitarian age. It would now be complained of as, hanced by being performed along with another performer of equal powers. The ex- 
stiff aid uunatural. It bespoke the period which achieved the victories of) treme rarity of such a combination increases its effect : it is hardly ever seen 
Nelson and Wellington, rather than that which raised a monument to a sue- by any one on more than a few occasions during a whole life-time ; but when it 
cessfull railway speculator. But it is not on that account likely to be the less is, it can never be forgotten. It was the rare good fortune of both France and 
elevating, or to have approached less closely to the eternal standard of ideal) England thirty years ago to posess this singular combination of genius at the 
perfection. same time : for Talma and Mdlle Georges were performing at the Theatre Fran- 
Kemble was a great antiquarian. He had closely studied the dress, arms,| caise, at the moment that Kemble and Miss O'Neil were captivating every heart 
accoutrements, architecture, and furniture of former ages. and pourtrayed them,| at Covent Garden. Though the great English tragedian was then advanced in 
with admirable fidelity, on the stage. His flowing white robes in Cato, his glit-| years, and stooped considerably in private, the energy of his spirit threw off ev- 
tering helmet in Coriolanus, his broad short sword in Brutus, are yet present! ery physical weakness when he appeared on the stage ; Coriolanus, or Hotspur 
to the recollection of all who witnessed them. These adjuncts to theatrical never trod the field of battle with more majesty than he did the boards. Miss 
effect are not to be despised, even by the most exalted genius They consti- O’Neil-was then in the zenith of her charms ; young, beautiful, and enchanting. 
tute part of its charming illnsion ; it is no small addition to a noble performance The disparity of years was forgotten when they appeared together. Ageseem- 
to see the whole, still life with which it is surrounded, a complete realization of ed reluctant to invade the sanctuary of so much genius. They realized in 
former times ; to behold again revived, the exact feudal armies of Henry V.' a degree of perfection perhaps never before witnessed, the beautiful lines of 


of passion in great and heroic minds. That she took from neture ; but it was na- 
ture seen through the medium of her own disposition, and stamped with its 
image and superscription. 

‘Theatrical genius seemed to have been inherent in he Kemble blood. It is 


or Hotspur ; to see Othello arrayed in the true garb of Venetian wealth, and 
Brutus or Coriolanus walking the boards, with the air and arms of Roman war- 
riors. Immense was the attention which Kemble bestowed on this subject. 
So strongly did it occupy his mind. so largely did it influence his conversation, 
that one was sometimes almost tempted to think that nature had destined him) 
rather for an antiquarian than a tragedian. But when he appeared on the stage. 
in the characters he had thus arrayed with so much ease in the garb and pano- 
ply of former times, it at once was seen to what end that ancient lore had been 
applied. It was all brought to bear on the graphic delineation of character | 
it was as an adjunct of mind, that matter was to him so much the object of 
study. It was the combination of both which constituted the magical illusion 
of his performance. 
«“ Time may again revive, 
But ne’er eclipse the charm, 
When Cato spoke in him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled warm. 
What soul was not resigned entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor, 
What English heart was not on fire, 
With him at Agincourt ? 
And yet a majesty possessed 
His transport's most impetuous tone, 
And to each passion of his breast 
The Graces gave their zone. 
Fair as some classic dome 
Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of genius and of taste : 
Taste like the silent dial’s power, 
That when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration's hour, 
And tell its height in heaven, 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind surveyed the tragic page, 
And what the actorcould effect, 
The scholar could pow 
Kemble’s style of acting, as his cast ef mind, was at bottom the same as 
that of Mrs. Siddons, and that circumstance rather diminished than enhanced 
the effect of their performing together. They were too similar in mind as well 
as body, they were brother and sister—they could never be lovers. As the he- 
ro and heroine are generally in the latter predicament, it may be conceived how 
much this similarity took away from the effect of two performers of opposite 
sexes, but each of such transcendant excellence, acting at the same time. 
Yet was the impression produced by this combination of talent great indeed. 
and such as amply to justify the glowing lines of the poet :— 
« And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame, 
When Siddons’s auxziliar power 
And sister magic came ; 
Together at the — 
ic ns wn— 
They of her pride, 
The columns of her throne ; 
And undivided favour ran 
From heart to heart in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 
In lovelier woman’s cause.” 


Milton : 
*« Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed - 
For valor he and contemplation formed ; 
For beauty she and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only ; she for God in him.” 
_ Of all the characters which these two great performers played together, the 
most admirable were the Stranger and Mrs. Haller. ‘They seemed conceived 
by the poet for their respective excellencies. ‘The melancholy expression, gaunt 
visage, and sepulchral voice of Kemble suited the Stranger, as well as the mar- 
ble hue, plaintive voice and pathetic manner, of Miss O'Neil were adapted for Mrs. 
‘Haller. She was the most perfect image in that character from which a painter 
would have taken his conception of a lovely Magdalene. Nothing could exceed 
‘the impression produced when she threw herself on the ground, and said, “ Iam 
‘that wretch.” It was the agony of repentance in the confession of crime. 
When Kemble, in the touching interview with her in the last act, used the ex- 
pression, 
j 


You see it 

Here in my faded form, here in my sunken cheek.” 

the image of heart stricken woe stood before vou, and the look and manner ad- 
ded the form of reality to the words. But the crowning scene of the whole was 
the last, when the children were brought in. Such was the impression then 
\produced on the audience, that two thirds of them were invariably dissolved in 
tears ; and when, overcome with the flood of paternal tenderness, they rushed 
into each other’s arms, the curtain fell amidst transports which never since have 
= equalled on the British stage.* 

ana these high excellencies, and the magnificent exterior which 
nature had given her for their exhibition, Miss O'Neil had not much original 
nius. She struck out nothing new in her characters ; she did not, like } 
Siddons, electrify the audience by alook or gesture never thought of by the poet 
‘but adding tenfold to the force of his lines, and in perfect narmony with his con- 
‘ceptions. She worked out with admirable effect the idea of the character pre- 
sented in the drama, and brought her wonderful persuasive and pathetic powers 
to give it its fulldevelopement. But that was the limit of her greatness. She 
did not originate : she brought out the poet’s idea, and nothing more. No man 
could say that her acting had given him a new conception of a character ; it had 
only realized what his had already formed. Nothing could exceed her histrion- 
ic powers ; but she had not the creative soul within her. None could perform 
better ; but she could not have composed a tragedy. She had not the awful 
‘majesty of Mrs, Siddons, nor the winning playfulness of Miss Faucit : persuasive 
peers deep pathos, — wed — gifts, and her figure and countenance 
enabled her to represent them with the highest possible effect. 

‘of her art, she not be exceeded. hig 


* The greatest actress now on the stage, and whose profound reflection ent)- 
ities all her opinions to the highest has made in 
this drama : she makes Mrs Haller fall back in a faint as the curtain falls, and 
no appearance of reconciliation is presented to the audience. Her idea, 
ently, is, that the fault of Mrs. Haller could not be fergiven, at least in this 
world ; and she leaves it uncertain whether she dies or recovers. The change 
‘was in accordance with the high standard or moral feeling, which characterizes 
all Miss Helen Faucit’s conceptions. But we own we felt something of disap- 
|pointment when the well remembered rush of the long severed parents at the 
voice of their children was no longer seen, and duubt whether any but the most 
virtuous emotions could be produced by such a touching exhibition on the stage, 

specially when preceded by such deep felt woe on both sides. The common 
idea of that offence being unpardonable suits rather the pride of man, than either 
|the feelings of generosity, or the precepts of religion. 
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FRENCH HEROISM. 


NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN DE M., A YOUNG CAVALRY OFFICER, ATTACHED | 


TO THE STAFF OF GENERAL B., IN ALGIERS. 


On the 19th of September, 1845, General B. directed me to proceed to the 
eastern part of the Algerine Tell, in order to make him an exact report on 


| To prolong our defence, Captain de Gereaux had the bullets cut in four— 
‘it was the last occupation of the first night. 

At break of day we were saluted with a hail of shots, the balls of which 
were carefully picked up by the drummers, to be retvrned in good time. 
When our loopholes were all manned, we allowed the approach of the Ka- 
byle horsemen, who were skirmishing round us upright on the stirrup, 


the condition of the two posts of Djamma-Grazabouat and Tlemcen ; I was, };andishing their long guns. A discharge, every shot of which told, brought 


besides, the bearer of a despatch for Lieutenant-Colonel Montagnac, of the 
15th Light Infantry. 

On reaching Djamma, on the 22d, in the evening, I was surprised to find 
the garrison much reduced, and a kind of desert appearance in that small 
place. Captain V. told me that, on the afternoon of the preceding day, 
Colonel Montagnac had taken about 420 men from the 8th Chasseurs @Or-| 
leans and the 2d Hussars, and directed his march toward the tribe of the 
Sou-Alia, to protect them against the Beni-Ouersous, then in full revolt. 
J questioned the Captain on the manner in which this news had been trans- 
mitted to Col. de Montagnac, and was struck with a sinister presentiment, 
when I heard that Ben- Musa, a chief I too well knew, had had an interview, 
with him, after which the Arab had started a-head, in order, he said, to 
prepare the faithful tribes tor the aid they were about to receive. 

It was nine at night when this information was given me; I scarcely al- 
lowed my horses time to blow, and started in all haste in the direction of 
Sidi Brahim, on the route of the small column. Thanks to my speed, and 
especially to the halt of the troops at Sadi Brahim during the whole 
night of the 22d, I reached the rear guard at the moment the head of 
the column was entering the small plain of Dar-el-foul, distant about 7 


down twenty of them. As to myself, as I had no gun, and my pistols were 
‘left in the holsters of my poor Ali's saddle, I had taken, on the terrace of 
the marabout, the post of advance sentinel, and gave Capt. De Gereaux no- 
\tice of all the movements of the enemy. Furious at being hit without be- 
ing able to reach us, the Arabs dispersed themselves on the four sides of 
our block-house, and endeavoured to carry it by an impetuous charge exe- 
cuted simultaneously; but every where the loopholes vomited a murderous 
hail. Tired at last of losing, uselessly, horses and riders, they retired be- 
hind an undulation of ground. 

The day passed off quietly without a fresh attack, for we were exhausted, 
our provisions consumed ; and I dare no! say to what beverage we had re- 
course, not to perish with thirst and heat. There was little sleep during 
the night, but with the dawn our indefatigable assailants presented them- 
selves, as numerous and more enraged. I thought I got a glimpse of the 
standard of the Emir, with its black flag; but what I saw distinctly, and 
'what made my blood boil with fury, was the hyena face of the traitor Ben 
'Musa, who, riding among the groups, was launching forward the Kabyles 
to feast on our exhausted bodies. [ jumped toa loophole, seized the musket 
of a soldier, and took aim at the vile wretch; but probably rage obscured 


kilometres. | my vision or made my hand unsteady—I hit only his horse, but I saw him 


«* Where is Col. Montagnac ?” I asked a sergeant, in a brief tone. 


** At the head of the column, captain,” he answered, “ you arrive just as'| 


the music is commencing.” | 


lroll in the dust with indescribable pleasure. 
Toward noon the Emir sent us a summons to surrender, by one of our 
‘comrades, made a prisoner on the first day, with a promise that we should 


It was true, for, at the same instant, I heard a brisk fire of musketry 1D} Ibe well treated. I need not say what answer we sent. The brave chasseur 
front. I tried to open a passage for my horse ; Commandant Froment .a- who had been sent as a flag had added at the risk of his ears—Don’t sur- 


coste ordered it to be opened for me ; he was marching at the head of three 
companies of his fine battalion, reduced to 360 men. We saluted each other 
at a distance ; he cried coolly to me—*‘You arrive too late; I believe the 
Colonel has got into the snare.” | 

The squadron of the 2d Hussars, commanded by M. Cousby de Cognord, 
formed the advance guard, and moved in two platoons. As soon as I could 
approach, I perceived Col. de Montagnac, mounted, in advance of the front. 

he plain was alive with Kaybles, infantry and cavalry, firing on our hus-. 
gars. At the command of the Colonel, the latter made a vigorous charge, 
which cleared the plain momentarily; but the first ranks of the enemy, 
that had been sabred or run over, were quickly replaced by others, and soon 
the two platoons saw themselves surrounded by a thick mass of Arabs, who 
opened a terribie fire on our troopers, enclosed on every side. Montagnac 
perceived me at that moment; he was pale, highly moved, but calm and 
resolved. 

“It is not the moment to read despatches,” he said, with a bitter smile 
—‘I am entrapped ; there is nothing left me but to sell dearly the lives of 
my men. Run toCommandant Froment Lacoste, tell him to launch for-| 


\render. 
| The fire of musketry at once recommenced, but our ammunition was 
drawing to anend, and when night fell, we had neither powder nor ball 
‘left. We were exhausted with fatigue—hunger was gnawing us, and our 
throats were as dry as parchment. 

** Comrades,” said the brave De Gereaux, “* we have not a shot left ; in- 
stead of dying here with hunger and thirst, let us cut our way through those 


||Bedoun brigands.” 


| The proposal was met with hurrahs. The marabout that had sheltered 
jus is situated about 3 leagues South-west of Djamma-Grazabouat; by di- 
jrecting our march to the North-west, we must get nearer to it. Before 
break of day, our small body sallied out of the marabout; it was a solemn 
moment. For half-an-hour we advanced without any obstacle but feeble 
\posts, that fell back befure us. But soon horsemen, galloping upon our 
flanks, threw themselves on that feeble column; our men, formed in 
isquare, received them on their bayonets, with the steadiness of a brass 
“a Horses and riders spiked themselves and fell at the feet of that liv- 
jing fort. 


ward his two first companies ; the third will remain in reserve and guard | Unfortunately the infernal Bea Musa had come to superintend this but- 
the bags (bread sacks.”) ‘ichery ; he saw it from a distance only ; we must be exterminated, and, by 

I galloped off—2S0 determined men are something after all ; so, when I his order, a cloud of sharp-shooters began on us a murderous fire. The 
saw those brave Chasseurs d’Orleans, charging with their broad bayonets, I brave Capt. Gereaux fell one of the first, mortally wounded ; | tried to carry 
believed, for a moment, they were going to sweep that horde of barbarians. ‘him along, with the assistance of his first sergeant, but the latter’s thigh 


They made, at first, a wide opening before them, piercing and beating back’ 
hundreds of Kavbles ; but Colonel de Montagnac had just been killed, leav- 
ing M Froment Lacoste the chief command. We were advancing both in’ 
a line, he on foot, I on horseback. We had scarcely gone fifty paces when 
he fell dead with a ball in his heart, and the hideous curtain of white 
phantoms riddled us with a hail of lead, closed nearer and nearer upon us, 


every instant more threatening. Ourchasseurs formed the square and con- | 


tinued a well sustained fire on the Arabs; but every minute the sinister 
cry of ‘*close the ranks” announced that one or two of our brave fellows. 
had fallen. Seeing the sides of the square reduced to eight or ten men, | 
thought it time to call the reserve of Captain Gereaux to extricate us. But. 
how to get out of the square ?—a wall of bodies two feet high surrounded 
the remnant of the French battalion. [put my spurs to my horse, which, 
happily had lost none of his vigor; he leaped over that palpitating barrier, 
overset a Kabyle who barred my way, and, with a few sabre cuts, I succeed-. 
ed in reaching the carabineers. M. de Gereaux was running up at double-) 
quick time, and, at half-musket shot, made on the Kabyles, taken in the 
rear, a discharge that brought some twenty to the ground. Then the cara-) 
bineers threw themselves on them with fixed bayonets 


From that moment I cannot say exactly what happened, for my horse) 
fell under me, and rolled in the dust, bit in two places. I remained some 
time stunned by my fall, when I returned to my senses found myself almost 
alone in the midst of expiring Kabyles. The fight continued on my right, 
and raising myself up'on my elbow, I could get a glimpse of the guidon of 
the French carabineers, marching in good order to an old abandoned mara-, 
bout. Fear of being taken, more than of being killed, gave me strength. 
I finished, with a pistol shot. my faithful steed Ali, which was struggling. 
in agony, looking at me with that expressive eye of the Arabian horse, and| 
hastened to get on the track of the carabineers ; fortunately, I was neither, 
stopped nor pursued, for { was much weakened by my fall and some light: 
wounds, and | had to walk long before I could overtake them. 

Captain de Gereaux, with his 80 men, was performing, before 4000 Arabs, 
howling with rage, a retreat worthy of that of the 10,000. At last, not-! 
withstanding the efforts of the enemy, we succeeded in throwing ourselves 
in the marabout, surrounded by a small yard and wall about four feet high.| 
Our men, entrenched behind that obstacle, opened so murderous a fire on 
the most daring of them that they gave way. Night was coming on, and, 
the Emir surrounded our marabout with nnmerous posts, and the firing ceas- 
ed on both sides. | 

We were worn out with fatigue, but this was no time to take rest. We) 
went to work actively to open loopholes in the wall. Sabres, bayonets,) 
everything were put in requisition, to uncement the stones, and, as well 
as we could, by the light of stars and pipes, we succeeded in making about) 
forty openings, through which we could pass musket barrels. But all that 
gave nothing either to eat or to drink, and, for eighteen hours, no one had) 
swallowed anything. The bags were emptied, and twelve loaves of bread, 
three pounds of biscuit, and four flasks of brandy or absynth, were found—! 
but little for 80 men ; so the distribution of rations was moderate, particu-| 
larly in view of the morrow. We were blockaded by 4000 Kabyles, and 
who could say how long it might last? The inspection of our ammunition 
followed ; it was terrifying—there remained but twenty cartridges a-piece. | 


was broken by a shet. Our ranks were visibly thinning: we had been an 
‘hour on our march only, and forty of us had already fallen. We were not 
destined, however, to perish all. It was with a cry of joy and deliverance, 
we heard the first fires exchanged between the Kabyles and the garrison 
of Djamma hastening at last to our assistance. We were but fifteen men 

Capt. de M., two months afterwards was commissioned chef d escadron 
(major of cavalry) in the second Lancers, 


OUVRARD, AND THE FATAL REGIMENTALS. 

Some time after the fall of Robespierre, there happened to be a large 
paity. at the house of Madame Tallien. It was more or less a political 
\meeting, wherein the approaching ** 13 Vendemiaire” was duly conce rted. 
\Far in the shade, and apart from the rest of the company, was a young man 
\whose appearance was by no means favorable to the supposition that he 
\was in good circumstances, and whose eye wandered from the dazzliog uni- 
form of Hoche, to the almost aérial habiliments of the fair hostess. She 
perceived it, smiled, rose, and approaching him—*tI have good news for 
you,” said she—** you will have your culottes!” 

It must here be stated, that by a law of the “ Year IIT.,” to officers on 
active service, cloth was given for a complete uniform, including coat, waist- 
coat, and pantaloons, or cu/ottes ; but the young man had vainly applied 
for his, for he was only officier dla suite. 

**T have spoken to Letévre,” continued Madame Tallien, “ and I have 
succeeded in corrupting him! Go, see him, as from me, and he will or- 
der you to have your cudoties,” 

The young officer thanked his patroness, bowed, and was about to leave, 
when on turning, he perceived behind him a person who had evidently 
overheard all—and who smiled. 

This individual was Ouvrarp, and the young officer was 

The latter blushed; bit his lips; and from that moment conceived tor the 
Financier a hatred which grew daily more intense. Its effects were suffi- 
ciently obvious. Ouvrard lent ten millions to the Directory. Buonaparte 
was then in Egypt; and on his return was made Consul. The loan was 
immediately referred to the law of the ‘* Year VII.” Ouvrard’s credit was 
much affected by this circumstance ; but it was only a preface to other aets ; 
it was ** wrinkle” the first. 

The scarcity of 1802 arrived. Napoleon was much agitated by the event, 


|jand actively inquired into the Depots and their accumulations. Ouvrard 


appeared determined to exhibit his talents in these circumstances, and to 
eclipse the First Consul. 

He boasted that fortwenty-six millions he would supply France with grain 
through the port of Havre. He was taken at his ward With the last ar- 
rivals, the crisis ceased, and he presented his drafts cn the Treasury—but 
the reply was, that there was no money in the state coffers. Ouvrard lost 
500,000 francs in negociation, and was not reimbursed for eighteen months! 
He was also required to take 50 per cent. off his commission; but he re- 
sisted this so energetically, that they would not pay him atall! Thissec- 
ond * wrinkle” cost Ouvrard 50,0007. A 

The preparations for a descent upon England having been determined on, 
Ouvrard was applied to to advance the means, and dared not refuse. He 
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accepted the contracts for six years, and at the close of the year following, 
the advances amounted to sixty-eight millions. 2 

Napoleon had always the accounts lying on the chimney-slab, and 
now and ther, when glancing at it, would remark, as if thinking aloud, 
oa ch I imagine Ouvrard must now be getting into some little diffi- 

ty!” 

Little !—poor Ouvrard had to dispose of his lands at Preuilly, Azai, 
Chateauneuf, Luciennes, and in Germany; and his houses in Paris—in 
— he was relieved by this third “‘ wrinkle” of an additional forty mil 
ions. 

Buonaparte became Emperor. Spain had agreed to a subsidy of seventy- 
two millions of francs; thirty-two millions were due, but had not been 
= _ Napoleon exchanged the credit for this sum with Ouvrard, and gave 

im his passport for Spain. On arriving at Madrid, he went at once to the 
Prince of Peace, who exhibited to him the coffers of the nation. They 
were empty. ‘‘ Ah! well,” remarked the Financier, not losing one jot of 
heart, “‘ we must fill them !” 
=I think,” rejoined the Prince, “it would be easier to fill the ragged 
pockets of an Hidalgo.” 

Ouvrard thought otherwise—and undertook to perform the miracle. He 
knew that 71,000,000 of piasters were due to Spain from Mexico—and were 
then actually in the Treasury of thatcountry. He solicited from Charles 
IV. the exclusive commerce of the “ Americas.” His energies were so 
extraordinary, that they overturned all scruple, and made enthusiasts of the 
coldest—the King, Queen, Prince of Peace, and the great Officers of State. 
were willing to go with him all lengths—and an agreement of the most ex- 
traordinary and unheard-of kind was forthwith entered into between the 
King (the King, mark that !) and Ouvrard, by which they became partners, 
under the firm of “* Ouvrard and Co.”! From that moment the Financier 
regarded Spain as Ais—he would enrich it and himself—tear it from Eng 
land—throw it into the arms of France, &c. &c.; but the San culotte of 
“An III.” had prepared a fourth “‘ wrinkle” for him! 

The Treasury of the Empire was in a pitiable state ; a recent panic had 
caused suspension of payments at the Bank. Ouvrard had engagements of 
his own, which his agent in Paris could not meet. Buonaparte heard of 
this, and was also informed that Mademoiselle Georges was sometimes a 
visitor at Rainey, the residence of Ouvrard. (Ab! Mademoiselle Georges ! 
ah! Lavalliere!) 

“Sir,” said Buonaparte, “ you have dared to abase Royalty to a level 
with Trade !” 

“Sire! Kings cannot do without Commerce; and Commerce——” 

** Cannot do without Kings. ’Tis well. Make good the deficiencies of 
the Bank ; place at my disposition all your Spanish piastres.” 

“ But, Sire! what will my partner say ?” 

**T shall send him 500,000 men !”—and forthwith was signed the decree 
which broke up the firm of ‘* Ouvrard and Co.” and created for him ano 
ther immense loss. 

This Spanish affair might have changed the face of European events, if 
Napoleon had not allowed his hate of Ouvrard to outweigh all other consid- 
erations, and to originate the war of 1808S. 

Ah! how true is it that every great occurrence has its homunculus, its 
infinitessimal commencement ;—how fatal to Ouvrard and to Europe the 
eulottes of young Napoleon ! 

However, the talents, probity, and untiring energy of Ouvrard were more 
than a match for loss and disappointment that would have sunk the heart 
of any other man, as the later career of the recently deceased millionaire 
so abundantly proves. London Court Journal 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


THE LATE M. OUVRARD, THE FINANCIER. 

The following curious account of the army contractor, M. Ouvrard, is from) 
the Paris Siecle :—The fame of Ouvrard was founded on his singular aptitude, 
for realising millions ; the eclat of the part that he performed was entirely pro- 
duced by the talent that he displayed in the mode of spending his money. 
There was in him the complete financier, and, what is very rare, the financier 
in this case was also the homme d’esprit. Born in the middle class, he had the, 
rare advantage of making his fortune at an age when it is well to be rich, viz. at 
twenty. The revolution having broken out, he foresaw that the conflict of po- 
litical discussion would cause the production and distribution of an immense’ 
number of books, pamphlets, and journais, and, by contracts cleverly made, he 
monopolised all the paper that could be manufactured for two years, at the pa- 
mills of Poitou and the Angoumois. His anticipations were realised and 

e gained three hundred thousand francs by the first affair. He was then scarce- 
ly nineteen years old. The revolution, however, which struck the wealthy as) 
well as noble, checked his progress ; and in order to escape the danger which, 
menaced him, the young financier fled to the camps, and sought protection un-, 
der the mouths of the cannon. As soon as the worst days of the revolution 
were over, he threw off his uniform and returned to Paris. At twenty-six years 
of age, Ouvrard was worth ten millions of francs. He was at that time tall, 
well made, of a remarkably handsome face, and full of wit, imagination, and ar- 
dour. One day, when Bonaparte, who had only just received the baptisin of, 
fame, was at Madame Tallien’s, a numerous circle surrounded the young gene-, 
ral, listening to his conversation, but suddenly the door opened, and M. Ouvrard, 
entered. The circle almost instantly separated, leaving General Bonaparte 
alone, in vain attempting to find a listener ; everybody crowded round the idol, 
of the day. Ouvrard little dreamed what a samen irreconcilable enemy, 
he had thus created. Some time afterwards, Bonaparte, who was soliciting 
the command of the army of Italy, went one morning to Barras, at the Luxem-, 
burg. He was told that he was engaged, and was o — to wait two hours, 
burning with anger and impatience. At length he heard a loud laugh, and the, 
door of the director's room opening, he saw him come out with his visitor—his 
visitor was Ouvrard. When Barras had taken leave of Ouvrard in the most 
friendly manner, he turned round to Bonaparte, and said, “ You were there,; 


then!” Bonaparte replied that he had been there for two hours. “ Ah! dia-» 


ble,” said Barras, « you have shown great patience ; I did not know you pos- 
sessed that virtue, which, however, is a very useful one’ for any man who hopes 
to make his way. You will rise, mon cher.” + I hope so,” replied Bonaparte. 
Barras then added, “ But if you have waited two hours, you owe it to Ouvrard. 
There is no leaving him when you have once listened to him. But this is not! 
his sole merit. If he shines in frivolous things, he excels in serious ones. I| 
know of no friend so precious for a government that wants money ; with him I 
am never at a loss ; he is able to create resources under all circumstances, and) 
can find veins of gold inthe most sterile 
lips of Barras were not of a nature to remove the aversion which 


ready felt for Ouvrard. As soon as he had become first consul, the persecu- 
tions of the financier commenced. Ouvrard was arrested ; seals were put upon 
his papers, which six counsellors were ordered to examine ; and the hatred of 
the consul received fresh food from the discovery of several letters written to 
the financier by Madame Beauharnais and Madame Bonaparte. These letters 
were urgent applications for money, and Ouvrard had become a creditor of the 
property which Bonaparte had with his wife. When the first consul became 
emperor, against Ouvrard recommenced. Ouvrard struggled 
valiantly. e edifice of his fortune resisted the most violent attacks, and rose 
upon its ruins. ‘The financier made the most splendid use of his opulence ; he 
displayed the greatest luxury, and received the most brilliant society at his hotel 
in Paris, and at his magnificent chateau at Raincy, formerly the property of the 
Orleans family. In the country, he used tosay with a iaugh, “I have three 
ministers of state for porters.” The fact was, that Tallevrand, Berthier, and 
Decres each occupied one of the elegant pavilions which formed, as it were, the 
lodges of the park of Raincy. Discontented with the imperial government, 
Ouvrard went to Spain, where his talents as a financier were so well appreciated 
that King Charles IV. did not disdain to enter into a partnership with him for 
a trade with America. But the hatred of Napoleon and his ministers pursued 
him beyond the Pyrenees. Ouvrard was compelled to dissolve his partnership 
with the King of Spain, and to return to Paris, where he had not been long be- 
fore he became the victim of fresh chicanery, and was imprisoned in the chateau 
of Vincennes. He never recovered from these last blows ; the restoration, how- 
ever, lenthima hand, by appointing him munitionnaire general of the army of 
Spain, commanded by the Duc d’Angouleme. Ouvrard had still a good number 
of millions, but his debts were considerable, and nothin could induce him 
to part with his property to pay them, which would have left him, per- 
haps, with only five or six hundred thousand francs a year. He pre- 
ferred to this honest mediocrity, a fictitious and stormy opulence. His 
system consisted in paying nobody. He sold all his estates, and turned 
them into money. Lawsuits and judgments did not terrify him : at last, how- 
ever, he was arrested, and shut up at Sainte Pelagie, for a debt of five millions, 
due to M. Seguin, another millionaire, as great an original as himself. Ouvrard 
passed five years in prison : this was a million a-yearthat he gained ; for at the 
jend of the five years fixed by the law, his debt was paid by his incarceration, 
and his creditor gained nothing. After the episode of his captivity, Ouvrard 
fell into complete obscurity, and his death became necessary. in order that he 
might be again talked of. 


ANECDOTE OF SHELLEY. 

I had crossed the fine fields between Highgate and Hampstead to the latter 
place, when just entering on the heath, at rather a late hour, I was startled by 
a sort of disturbance among a few persons at the door of a large house. Draws 
jing near, I perceived what seemed the lifeless body of a woman, by the imper- 
fect light of one lantern, upheld in a half-sitting posture, with a head, by 
a tall young man, evidently no vulgar brawler by his speech, but in a highly ex- 
cited state, who seemed disposed to force an entrance with his senseless charge, 
which two or three men-servants resisted. ‘There was a voice, or more than 
one, almost screaming from within,—the tall stranger's tones were as high with- 
out; all were too busy to have satisfied any inquiry ; and in the midst of the up- 
roar, the sound of wheels was heard—it was the —— of the master of the 
mansion returning home. To him, who seemed astonished at the scene. the 
friend of the dead or dying woman turned, and detained him on the steps of the 
carriage, before he could set foot on the ground, pointing at the same time to 
the female figure. The servants, however, quickly explaiming the cause of the 
turmoil, angry words passed, and he was no nearer to his benevolent object— 
the introducing his burthen (which he had brought on his back from heaven 
knows where) into the house. Some wine, and restoratives, and volatile es- 
sences, and smelling bottles, were sent out from the dwelling, and I was grati- 
fied to find the “ suspended animation” of the sufferer itself happily suspended 
so far as to admit the entrance of a whole glass of wine, her deglutition seem- 
ing to me better “than could be expected.” It was a young woman in drag- 
igled plight, but her features were hardly visible where I stood. Her humane 
but unreflecting friend had found her in a fit, or fainting from illness, and insist- 
ed, on the score of humanity, on the admission for the night of this poor wo- 
man into the strange gentleman's house; soI was informed afterwards. He 
forgot that he himself, being unknown, the inmates might justly fear that it was 
a ruse to rob the house, concocted between some * Jack Sheppard” of the 
day and his lady ; or even if he could have proved his own respectability, he 
could not answer for hers The air was no bad aid to recuvery from syncope, 
and every relief but a lodging was afforded, as I have shown. This did not 
icontent Perev Bysshe Shelley, for he it was; but he vociferated a philippic 
jagainst the selfishness of the aristocracy ; he almost wept; he stood prophecy- 
\ing downfall to the unfeeling higher orders! a servile war! a second edition, in 
\England, of the bloody tragedy of the French revolution, and I know not what 
jmore ; the gentleman being at all this very indignant, and the servants insolently 
|bantering him. Indeed, one could not well wonder at this, for his gestures and 
\deportment were like those of a madman. Meanwhile, his female protege, find- 
ing attention directed from herself to the parties quarrelling, very quietly ad- 
justed her drapery, seemingly making up her mind that no more relief was likely 
to be forthcoming ; and I fancied that her tones, when she made some passing 
remark, were of the harsh, hoarse, unfeminine kind, which is soon acquired by 
those wretched women who perambulate London streets after nightfall, im cold 
and damp weather, when on the very brink of starvation. I believe she proved 
to be one of those characters, or an impostor, or both—she did not appear to be 
drunk, as the servants would have it she was. It was not until a week after- 
wards, I heard from a literary friend living on Hampstead Heath, that this was 
Shelley. I know not how he got rid of his reviving companion, for I left the 
spot in the midst of his oration. It was a strong practical illustration of Shel 
ley’s theoretical monomania of philanthropy—that fine, but preposterous excess 
of humanity. that almost drove him melanchly mad over the condition of man. 
He wished to make a new world, where men should be angels, and died too 
soon to learn that he must take the world as he found it, and perhaps, by such 
patient reconciliation to its wretchedness and errors, he would have found it 
very tolerable at least.—l’en and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers, and Poli- 


XYLOIDINE. 
M. Pelouze, at the Academy, on the 2d November, says, on the subject of 
gun-cotton : « Although M. Schonbein has not published the nature or mode 
of preparation of his cotton, it is evident that the properties which he assigns 
to it can only apply to xyloidine. Reasoning on the por that the ree 
i ing else than xyloidine, I may be permitted to say a few words with 


These eulogiums from reap is 


a 
respect to its history, and of some of its properties. Xyloidine was discovered 
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in 1833 by M. Braconnet, of ‘Naney. He prepared it by dissolving starch and {to an = and more experienced practitioner of the same system, (he happened 
itv be within ear-shot at the time of a regular,) ‘ Doctor,’ said he, ‘ you have 


some other organic substances in nitric acid, and precipitating these solutions | 
in water. In a note inserted in the Comptes rendus de [ Academie des Sciences experience, and I wish to consult you with regard to a case of T'waddlum.’ 
in 1838, I shewed that the xyloidine resulted from the union of the elements of | ‘ Proceed, my young friend,’ said the man of experience. 

the nitric acid with those of starch, and explained, by this composition,|| ‘ Well then, Doctor, I have a female patient who has a derangement of the 
the excessive combustibility of the substance produced. I ascertained—{|T'waddlum of her stomach, occasioned, as I think, by a warring of ulcers 
and this I think is a very important result in the history of the applications, against the veins. I give her pills and relieve the twaddlum, but this invariably 


of xyloidine—that, instead of preparing it by dissolving the cellulose, it might increases the action of the ulcers.’ 
‘Ah! interjected the elder Experience. 


be obtained with infinitely greater facility and economy by simply impregnating: 
paper, cotton, and hemp with concentrated nitric acid ; and that these organic | + Well, then again, Doctor, I give her more pills, and subdue the action of 
matters thus treated took fire at 180 degrees, and burnt almost without resi-) the ulcers ; but this again produces greater derangement of the twaddlum ; 
duum, and with excessive energy : but1 think it right to add, that I never for jand so it goes on the twaddlum ag’in the ulcers and the ulcers ag’in the twad- 
an instant had an idea of their use as a substitute for gunpowder. ‘I'he merit 'dlum, and the pills g’in out too, and no good done.’ 
of this application belongs entirely to M. Schonbein. Eight years ago. however,|| «Ah! my young friend, you do n’t understand these cases: I have perhaps 
1 prepared an inflammable paper by plunging into concentrated nitric acid, a had more cases of ¢wadd/um than you have met with.’ 
sheet of paper known in commerce by the name of papier-ministre. After | And here he went into a minute explanation of the entire case; but the 
leaving it there for twenty minutes, I washed it in a large quantity of water, ‘notes’ were lost. Physician’s fees, by-the-by, are sometimes for complaints 
and dried it in a gentle heat. I have recently tried this paper in a pistol, and |quite as imaginary as ‘the twaddlum.’ An anecdote is related of an English 
with about three grains pierced a plank two centimetres in thickness (about 'clothier, who, after long drinking the Bath waters, took ‘it into his head to 
three quarters of an inch), at a distance of twenty-five metres.” The results||try the Bristol hot well. He procured from his physician 4 letter to a brother 
of experiments at Paris, under authority, were communicated to the Academy ||Galen, stating his case, etc. ; but after he had proceeded half way on his journey, 
on the 9th inst. The proved advantages of the gun-cotton appear to be, clean-||his curiosity induced him to pry into the contents of the letter, when the fol- 
liness, rapid combustion without solid residue, the absence of bad smell, light-|/lowing words presented themselves to his astonished vision: ‘ Dear Sir: The 
ness, no dust possible, and therefore no sifting necessary, an indisputable force,|/bearer is a fat Wiltshire clothier ; make the most of him!’ Itis needless to 
add that his cure was at once effected, and he immediately turned his horse to- 


and valued at present as triple that of an equal weight of gunpowder. The 
disadvantages are—volume, and hence a difficulty in making up, and in the||ward home, ‘a sadder and a wiser man.'—( Knickerbocker.) 


transport of ammunition ; and the production of a large quantity of water va- Mesufocture off lee in Prancein Vrenee, when the winters ase mid, the 


pour within the guns, which is, perhaps, more inconvenient than the dirt of or- of in, ‘The have, 


dinary powder. Of five specimens tried, one fired the fourth time without the 


cordingly, sought to supply this deficiency by artificial means, somewhat simi- 


gun having been sponged, was projected with the greatest part of the cotton 


lar to those employed in India. With this intention, they organized —_ 


unburnt, and this was so moist that it would not take fire in the open air. f L’O in which tom in th 
Test of quality.—M. Pelouze announced an important discovery by two of a4 employed. 

his laboratory pupils; it is, that when xyloidine has reached its von de-||Water is sae to ter sg of aseries of —— falls, and dropping gently 
gree of explosive power, then it is completely soluble in ether. Hence a test y large tanks, isolated from the soil, and finishes 
of quality, and a proof of the best make. y becoming coagulated. In this manner, masses of ice are obtained, even 

when the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is several degrees above 
. o zero. This freezing power is considerably augmented by the addition of 
INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. chemical agents, such as saltpetre and bay salt,—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 


The Rack was a large wooden frame, of oak, raised three feet from the) its . 
ground : the prisoner was laid under it on his back upon the floor; his wrists Another Stray Leaf from an Archaologist’s Portfolio. 
and ankles were attached by cords to two collars at the ends of the frame | Gunpowder now will be exploded, 
these ends were moved by levers in opposite directions, till the body rose to the Be no longer orthodox : 
level of the frame ; questions were then put ; and if the answers did not prove If you wish to make folks go dead, 
satisfactory, the sufferer was stretched more and more, by the further elonga- d your guns with cotton socks. 
tion of the ends of the frame from each other, through means of the levers, Your fi ith ‘Il be 
until the bones started from their sockets. sare f worsted, 

The Scavenger’s Daughter, another instrument of tortuze used in the Tower, In 
was a broad hoop of iron, consisting of two parts fastened to each other by a Can Se See See SENN SON, 
hinge ; it operated by pressure over the small of the back, and by force of the|| , Sener banbeon oars ee — 
compression soon caused the blood to flow from the nostrils. - a ee 

The Iron Gauntlets, another kind of torture, served to ee the wrists re 
and suspend the prisoner in the air from two distant points of a beam. * I felt,” . 
said F. ‘Gerard, se of the sufferers by this kind of a. ‘the chief pain in fi oreign Summarp. 
my breasts, belly, arms, and hands. I thought that all the blood in my body had : . 
run into my arms, and beganto burst out at my finger-ends. ‘This was a mis.|| On the 6th instant, the Marquis of Londonderry, according to annual custom, 
take ; but my arms swelled till the gauntlets were buried within the flesh. After) €ntertained a large number of his tenantry, at Wynyard Park. After the din- 
being thus suspended an hour, I fainted ; and when! came to myself] found ner, the Marquis made a speech, containing some notable remarks— 
the executioners supporting me in their arms : they replaced the pieces of wood|| At their meeting last year, he was fully aware that the affairs of the coun- 
under my feet ; but as soon as I recovered, removed them again. Thus I con-||try were in as prosperous a state as they could possibly be in. Commerce, 
tinued hanging for the space of five hours, during which I fainted eight or nine |@griculture, and finance, were all prospering; and there then seemed no call 
times.” on the part of any one for any national change. Shortly afterwards, however, 

A fourth kind of torture used in the Tower was called Little Ease. It was'|there was issued from Edinburgh, by an individual now a Minister of the Crown, 
of so small dimensions, and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither|| letter which set the country in a state of convulsion. ‘That letter had such 
stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length. He was compelled to draw himself] |@0 effect that the Minister of the day —— it necessary to take mea- 
up ina squatting posture, and so remain during several days. sures in consequence of the views then stated. But it must be remembered, 

men of both parties—had previously declared 
‘ . their belief of the absolute necessity of a repeal or modification of the Corn- 
MAHOMETAN SAINTS. laws. And, as coming events cast their talons before, it was alrnost certain 

- I have read accounts of refractory Muslim saints who have, after death, that Lord John Russell’s launching of that epistle would ve the signal of some 

resisted being carried to any place of burial excepting one on which, it is ra ne answer from the minister of the day. I: was unnecessary to go 


sed by many, they had fixed their choice. A few days since I saw a pro-||into the detail of the measure which was carried in commequence. He did not 
cession attending the bier of one of that most singular fraternity. Instead of||mean to say that the arrangement was the most satisfa®tory and agreeable to 
the usual wailing, men were shouting and women screaming for joy, and utter-||that party which had always strongly supported and assisted the Conservative 
ing the zaghareet ; while the beating of drums rendered the confusion of sounds! |cause, and placed Sir Robert Peel at the head of it. He deeply lamented—as 
complete. Scarcely had the hundreds following the bier passed our house,'/he was sure they would all do—that there had been a yreat deal of violent lan. 
when the tide of human beings seemed checked, and in another minute rushed! |guage, anda great deal of what he would not call persunal abuse, but some- 
back with impetuosity. The saint had raised his hands, they said, and the|/thing very like it. A great deal of exaggeration had also been indulged in : 
bearers of the bier felt themselves forcibly prevented from proceeding by the||but they were there as tenant-farmers to judge for themselves of what had 
way they intended. The Welee had first travelled east; now he travelled||passed. ‘They had seen the much-dreaded measure carried into law. Jt was 
‘ west ; and we concluded that he was content. But # few hours after, the pro-|/still in a state of trial; and they had, up to this time, no right to say anything 
cession again passed our house ; the people running with the bier ; and men,'|/detrimental of that individual who had carried that measure into effect. He 

. women, and children increasing in numbers every minute; and I do believe jalso much regretted the course which had been taken by the agricultural Pro- 

that nine-tenths of the multitude believed that the bearers were supernaturally tectionists, as they called themselves, in attacking Sir Robert Peel. Now, he 

withheld from carrying the bier their own way on every ovcasion that they|/had considered the question as closely as he could—indeed, as he considered 

changed their course. As inthe morning, so again in the afternoon, the at-'/every question which came before him as a legislator—and he had come to the 
" tempt to carry their burthen eastward failed ; and in nearly as short a time as||conclusion, that Sir Robert Peel was the Minister of the country, and not of 

betore, they turned and retraced their steps. When almost opposite to our |a party. ‘Though having been bound in a great measure to that party for his 

house they made a stand, and that was a moment of some uneasiness ; for it||holding office, still he had become Minister for England, Scotland, and Ireland 

was possible they might insist upon raising a tomb in the very thoroughfare, or|/and was bound to act for the general and not for party benefit. ‘Those who 

even in our house. Such things have been done, and the tomb of a Welee has||stood out so much for agricultural protection were, after all, but a portion of 

prevented the possibility of anything of considerable size passing through some} the great landed proprietors. ‘The Duke of Richmond, Lord George Bentinck 

of the principle strets of Cairo. In opening the new road to the citadel, by|/and some great Southern proprietors, had been opposed to the repeal of the 

order of the Pasha, the tomb of a Welee was taken down,—but it is now being’ |Corm-law, and had called the farmers together to oppose it. But look on the 

i rebuilt nearly in the centre of the road ; because, it is said, the Pasha’s sleep|/other hand—look to the North. The Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of 
has been disturbed by the saint’s nightly visitations, requiring restitution of his||Buccleuch, and the noble Lord present, [the Marquis of Westminster,] were 
rights. Our fears that the restless Welee would become a neighbour, were ‘divided in opinion from the others on the question of a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
quieted by the bearers rushing forward as if impelled by something that seemed||But there was another consideration. Notwithstanding a repeal of the Corn- 

, 4 to urge them onward. For that night we heard no more of the saint ; but on’ /laws, times had never been more prosperous with the farmers. Up to the 
| the following day we found that his bearers had had no rest but for one quarter |last market-day, prices had continued to advance ; and the farmers were gen- 
| of an hour, during which their burden was content to stay in the tomb of his ‘erally in a much better condition than they were last year. He had himself 
ig parents.” —English Woman in Egypt. had a proof of it—which was interesting to himself—that day ; for, out of his 
whole tenantry, both on the Northern a Southern estates, there were but two 

We never did; had left any arrears, and of those two one was about to leave. ‘That must 
be most gratifying to them, as it was most satisfactory to him. He was hape 
i use it showed, so far from frents being diminished or 


Did you ever know a case of decided Twaddlum, render! 
but Field, of the ‘St. Louis Reveille,’ describes cne: 
A 


‘ Doctor,’ said a young and enthusiastic new-school physician the other day|/py to state this, 
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nately caused a split in the Conservative party in this country; but he trust. 
ed that ultimately it would be healed up. These were the opinions which he 
himself entertained of the present position of the agricultural interest ; and 
he trusted they would agree with Fim —that they would be unanimous and 
all work together. (Much cheering.) 

The accounts from Ireland continue to be of a more favourable character. 
Employment has become general ; and the price of food is very decidedly lower. 
The cargo of one of four vessels laden with Indian corn was bought by the 
Cork Relief Committee at £14 17s. 6d. a ton: the price during the previous 
week had been upwards of £16. ; 

A very interesting entertainment was held at Edinburgh on the 4th instant, 
in the Music Hall. The object was to celebrate the establishment of the 
“ Philosophical Institution.” The chair was occupied by the Lord Provost, 
supported by the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. Macaulay, Professor Wilson, Mr. 
Fox Maule, Mr. W. Gibson Craig, Professor Nichol, Lord Murray, Mr. D M. 
Moir, (Delta,) and other gentlemen of note in literature, science, or politics. 
The Archbishop of Dublin's speech was very nearly identical with the speech 
he lately delivered at the soiree of the Manchester Athenwum. One of his, 
remarks deserves to be kept constantly in view: it appeared to the Arch-| 
bishop, that in a country in which so gael gee power is conferred upon the) 
mass of the people, it is both unwise and unsafe to trust that power in the 
hands of those who have beenleft in ignorance. Mr. Macaulay made a most 
effective speech on the “ Literature of Britain.” One passage, on the com- 
mon dread of “ superficial knowledge as being worse than ignorance,” has at- 
tracted much notice—. 

“I could never prevail on any one person who entertained this apprehension 
to let me know what was the standard of profundity. It is an argument that 

supposes that there is some line between profound and superficial know-| 
lode , similar to the line that runs between truth and vice. [ know of no 
such line. When we talk of men of deep science, do we mean that they have 
got to the bottom or near the bottom ? en we talk of deep and shallow, 
are we comparing human knowledge with the vast mass of truth which is ca- 
pable of being known, and which probably in the course of ages the human) 
mind will attain to? If that be the meaning, then we are all shallow toge. 
ther ; and the greatest men that ever lived would be the first to confess their sbal- 
lowness. If we could call up the greatest of human beings—Sir Isaac New- 
tom—and if we were to ask him whether even in those particular pursuits in! 
which he attained the highest excellence, he considered himself as profoundly 
knowing by comparison with the mass which is capable of being known—he 
would have told you, that he was a smatterer like ourselves, and that the dif-) 
ference between him and you vanished when compared with the difference be-. 
tween the mass of science to be explored, just as the distance between 
a person on the level of the sea and a person on the top of Benlomond 
utterly vanishes when making observations on the fixed stars. But if this be’ 
not their standard, what is their standard’ Is it the same for one year to- 
gether—or is it the same in any two countries? Is it not notorious that what 
is profundity in one country is considered to be shallowness in the next’ What, 
now would be the chemists of 1746, or the geologists of 1746, compared with 
the chemists or geologists of 1846! ‘There isa necessary and natural progress, 
in every experimental science, of such a nature that in one generation the nind’ 
rank necessarily occupies the place which the fore rank occupied in another, 
ration. The same knowledge which entitled Rammohun Roy to be called 
most profound among the Hindoos would have made but a very superficial 
member of this institute. The various knowledge which entitled Strabo to be 
called a profound geographer, would have been called ignorance on the part of 
a girl from the boarding school.” : cai 
As Gulliver became a giant among the Lilliputians, and a little manikin in! 


Brobdignag, so the intellectual giants of one age becomes the intellectual pig- 
mies of the next. “ If these be the effects which have followed from shallow, 
knowledge, it must have been one of the greatest of evils, that in the thirteenth 
century, there should have been such a thing as profound and learned men. It, 
strikes me that, without much difficulty, you might make a parallel between the 
most profound and learned men of the thirteenth century and some of those who 
will be here this evening, and to whom, we trust, our library will not be alto- 
gether without advantage. a 
Two sciences were most studied in the middle ages, astronomy and chemie- 
try. ‘ Take the astronomer. He was a believer in the Ptolemean system— 
man who never heard of the law of gravitation. Tell him that the succession’ 
of night and day arises from the revolution of the earth on its axes—tell him! 


that in consequence of this revolution the polar diameter of the earth is shorter! | 


than the equatorial ; and if he does not set you down as an idiot, the probabili-, 
ty is, that he hands you over to the Bishop that you may be burned as a here-, 
tic. But if he be not perfectly well informed on these points, there are parts of 
his science in which he has made great ae e can cast a nativity. 
He knows at what moment Saturn is in the house of life, and what events fol-. 
low from Mars being in conjunction with the n’s tail. He ean tell you 
from this, which of your children will be fortunate in marriage, and which of, 
them will be Jost at sea. Now, take this very profound man, and compare with 
him one of what are called your own shallow members, whose exceedingly su- 
perficial knowledge is said to be dangerous to intellectual character. 1 doubt, 
not, a copy of Sir John Herschel’s beautiful work on astronomy will be found 
in your institute. A very few evenings spent over the perusal of that volume 
will not, it is true, enable him to cast the nativities of your children, but it will, 
I believe, give him a far more correct and profound view of the solar system, and of 
the laws which govern the heavenly bodies, than the greatest astronomer of the 
thirteenth century possessed. Or take the science of chemistry. Our great 
man—for we will suppose him to be a universal genius—our great man of the 
thirteenth century is a great chemist. He perhaps has got as far as the very 

illars of the Hercules of his chemistry—for such it was regarded in that day— 

e has perhaps got as far as to know that if you mix charcoal and saltpetre to- 
gether m certain proportions there will be a great explosion. But of the possi- 
bility of employing this knowledge to make a revolution in the art of war, or to 


accomplish vast scientific results, he has no conception. But there are things; 4 


in which he goes beyond the reach of modern chemists. He is i pursuit of the 

osopher’s stone ; and he has an array of saltpetre, and red oil, and white oil,| 

ing night and morning ; and he entertains the firm conviction that by means 

of these stews he will some morning turn all his pots and pans into gold. Now,, 

suppose that "Professor, Faraday was induced to give lectures in this insti- 
tute, something like the course which | heard him give to the children in Lon- 
don on Christmas Day. In that case, I believe that I — that you 
would carry away from these lectures a much more accurate found know- 
ledge of chemistry, than a chemist, who would have been considered worthy 0 


Affairs in Rome are assuming a strange aspect of free activity. The first num- 
ber of an English weekly newspaper, called the Roman Advertiser, had appear- 
ed, and a list is given of five other new papers on the eve of publication. One, 
La Giurisprudenza, is intended to report criminal trials, which have hitherto 
been conducted in secret. 

The embarrassed state of the public finances is one of the difficulties which 
beset the career of the new Pontiff. But he addresses himself with vigor to the 
task ; and finding that the new evil cannot be met by the abolition of sinecures 
and reductions in his own household, he has broached the project of an income- 
tax. At the same time, the taxes on salt and on corn ground at the mill (most 
oppressive to the peasantry) are to be abolished. 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald, writing at Constantinople on the 
30th October, reports the receipt of a strange sort of despatch from Lord Pal- 
merston— 

“ Lord Palmerston has sent a note to the Porte, in which he demands the 
abolition of slavery in the Ottoman empire. You will remember that when Lord 
Ponsonby was Ambassador at Constantinople a similar measure was proposed 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; but his Lordship’s despatch in answer in- 
duced Lord Palmerston to abandon the project. Inthe present note, the ques- 
tion is ably argued, but with more sophistry than sound reasoning, and with a 
sturdy disregard to the feelings of those to whom it is addressed, which we must 
certainly pronounce to be imprudent. It is argued that there is nothing in Ma- 
homedan law which objects to such a proceeding : in proof of which his Lord- 
ship cites treaties which have been made between the British Gevernment and 
Mussulman chiefs for the suppression of slavery. Who are these Mussulmen 
chiefs or ‘ princes’ as they are styled in the note’ The leaders of wanderi 
marauders, who for a few pieces of gold would cut the throat of the Sheik of 
Mecea, if they could do so with impunity. And as to the arguments on the 
jgrounds of justice and humanity, we think that we can show that they are equal- 
ly futile. The entire domestic system in Turkey is founded upon what we must 
call slavery, for want of a better word. The Sultan's mother was a slave, and 
so was his wife. The Mahomedan law emphatically forbids his Majesty to 
marry any other than a slave. So independent is the wife in Turkey 
that on the slightest complaint against her husband, she can at once obtain a se- 
paration. It is on account of this law, and the general capriciousness of the 
sex in the East as well as in the West, that the Turk prefers marrying a Geor- 
gian or Carcassian slave, who looks up to him as her sole stay and protector, to 
taking as a partner one of his own countrywomen, encumbered with meddling 
relations and officious friends. Jt must be remembered that the instant a slave 
marries she becomes free No one born of Mahommedan parents can be a slave, 
or even act in the capacity of a servant. It is in consequence of the latter reg- 
ulation that Negro slaves are imported from ‘Tunis, Egypt. and Tripoli, who are 
employed to do the menial offices of the household. Ne slave becomes literally 
the property of his owner, nor can the latter,beat or ill-use him. On a slave com- 
plaining of ill treatment, the cadi of the district is bound to find him another and 
a kinder master. No class in Turkey is watched over with more paternal care 
by the law than that of the slave. His owner is obliged to clothe, lodge, feed, 


and pay him in a proper manner, and after a seven year’s servitude he is enti- 
itled tothis freedom. This, then, is not slavery, but apprenticeship, a gentler and 
happier bondage than that known in many a factory in England. ° 
‘There are at this moment many instances of Negro slaves rising to some of the 
‘highest offices in the state. Ibrahim Pacha, Governor of the Dardanelles, was 
la Negro slave ; and the present Pacha of Varna was another. As far as White 
male slaves are concerned, we shall only mention the fact that Kosrew Pacha, 
ithe Grand Seraskier, was slave to Hussein Pacha ; and that Halil Pacha, the 
‘Sultan’s brother-in-law, who was lately Lord High Admiral, and is now Gover- 
nor of Trebizond, was slave to Kosrew. 

“« It is impossible to describe the sensation which Lord Lalmerston’s note has 
\produced, not only at the Porte, but also, we are assured, in a higher quarter. 
\It is a proceeding which strikes at one of the vital principles of the social system 
of the Turks.” 

A Court of directors was held at the East India House on Wednesday. and 
Mr. George Russell Clark was unanimously appointed Governor of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

Government has just concluded a purchase of about fourteen acres of land, on 
the East side of Birmingham. for the erection of a great central barracks for 
England. The site is on the angle of the junction between the London and 
Birmingham and Birmingham and Derby railways ; and cost, we hear £25,000. 
‘The new barracks will be the largest yet built in the United Kingdom ; and 
troops stationed in them may be in any part of England by one or other of the 
railways, in a few hours after receiving notice from head quarters. We under- 
jstand the electric telegraph is to be brought into a centre at‘the barracks, and 
communicate with all parts of the country, extending along every line of rail 
‘that may be made—Correspondence of the Morning Chronicle. 

The Morning Post, states, in a mysterious paragraph, that Warner's “ | 
range” has been privately tested by a government ofticer, “ on the Eastern ex- 
tremity of the Essex coast,” with satisfactory results. 

Private letters from Vienna leave no doubt that the Duc de Bordeaux was 
married on the 5th inst., to the Princess Maria Theresa Beatrice, sister to the 


reigning Duke of Modena. The Princess numbers among her charms, 300,000, 


000 or 12,000,000 sterling! It is rumored that the Duke of Modena's second 
lsister is betrothed to the second son of Don Carlos The Duke of Modena is 
ithe only sovereign in Europe who has not deigned to recognise “ the dynasty 
of July”—Louis Philippe. 

The Morning Post contradicts, on authority, a report in the French pa- 
pers that Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was about to marry Miss Burdett 
Coutts. 

Morgan John O'Connell, Esq., M. P. Kerry, is nominated to be Chief 
Commmissioner of the Poor-law Board in Ireland, at £2,000 a year salary. On 
Mr. O'Connell's being installed, Mr. Twistleton returns to England. —Limerick 
Chronicle. 

The Governor Genera! of the Canadas.—We wnderstand that his Excellency 
the Earl of Elgin, whose departure for the seat of his government is expected 
to take place in about three weeks, will not, in the first instance, be accompan- 
ied by his bride. To brave the severity of a Canadian winter is considered an 
experiment rather too hazardous, and the voyage of the countess will be put off 
until the ensuing sprirg, when she will rejoin her lord. This will not be the 
first visit of Lady Elgin to our North American colonies, as she accompanied 
her late noble father, the Earl of Durham, when he went out to assume the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, and remained with him during the whole of his 
transatlantic residence. 
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Such is the demand for agricultural laborers in this district, that bills have 
for nearly a month been posted in different parts of the country, requiring forty 
to fifty men to proceed to Orkney, and offering good wages, and yet there has 
not, we are informed, been one single applicant. Ditching and draining, and 
particularly the latter, are now going forward in this district with great spirit. 
—John o’Groat’s Journal. 
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sce cherished feelings of men of letters are associated with the institutions 
from which they derived their learning. 

The more general the usefulness of the institution can be made, the more 
ennobled the name of the testator will become. [t was not barely to have his 
name associated with this country, but to have it coupled with its greatness, 
and to stand out pre-eminent in aiding its rising elevation, in effecting a great 
and general good. The more expansive and diffusive the information can be 
made, the nearer will it come to the wishes of the noble testator. 

It is the boast of our citizens, that, those in the humblest walks of life, may 
rise by their talents and virtues to the highest stations in the government. That 
being practically the case, the Institute should be especially formed, so as to 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

[The following, which has just come to hand, is evidently from the pen of one 
who has not only thought seriously on the subject, but who has been truly de- 
sirous that so magnificent a bequest should be substantially beneficial to the 
majority, particularly of the rising generation of his fellow citizens. He is not 
without ambition, it is plain, both of his country’s edifices and places of dis- 
tinction but is more anxious about the question ‘cui bono?” than about super 
ficial appearances. Without subscribing to all the minutiw of his suggestions 
we think the article written by him is well worthy of consideration, and earnestly 
hope that it may meet the eye of the Regents and ‘Trustees who have the 
guardianship of so important a fund, before they close their present labors. 
Thus far we agree with him, that they should not set out with too large or too 
erudite a library ; but we contend that they ought to have a tolerably good one 
to begin with, and should gradually but not too rapidly or extensively augment 
it. We believe that too great a variety of subjects, and handled too many ways 
has a tendency to confuse the tyro, and that the basis of the subjects (at least) 
will be familiar to the tutors orjprofessors.—Ed. Ang. Am.] 

The pressing demand of public sentiment forced the last session of Congress 
to pass a law for the establishment of the Smithsonian Institute. It is to be 
hoped that the expectations of the people will not meet with a disappointment 
in the manner of carrying out the marked requirements of the testator. Some- 
thing more is required than is foreshadowed in the powers given to the regents 
of the Institute. It would be a prostitution of the intentions of the testator 
to apply so much of the interest of the fund for the purpose of raising so ex- 
tensive a library. This would be a concentration of knowledge, but certainly 
not a “diffusion of knowledge among men.” The people would charge the 
already deeply learned with an inordinate greed and selfishness in establishing a 
great monopoly of knowledge for their especial benefit. This would be neither 
just in itself, nor would it be complying with the will of the testator. 


To the great body of the people this library would be “a sealed book.” And 
however high-sounding it might appear to the ears of foreign nations, to our 
own people it would answer no general practical end. The people would have 
to feed upon the fame of a few deeply learned men, who, only, could draw upon 
this vast fountain of knowledge by the aid of their previous acquirements. 

The splendid departure from the intentions of Stephen Girard’s will ought to 
be a warning to the Regents of the Institute. There is something highly ridi- 
culous to raise poor boys in a marble palace, to give them tastes and desires of 
princes and then turn them out upon the world to wrestle and struggle with po- 
verty and adversity. And this is justified on the ground that it will be an or. 
nament to the City? They sacrifice the substantial comforts of thousands of 
boys in order that their city may be ornamented. This is a modern improve- 
ment upon the plan of amusing citizens, softened down a little from the 
ld plan, when so many men were butchered “ to grace a Roman holiday.” 

is as cruel as it is absurd, and no code of justice can be plead in excuse for so 
monstrous an outrage committed upon charity and common sense. 

The building of the Smithsonian Institution should be large and substantial ; 
built for durability and convenience. The Lecture room should be very spa- 
cious, made not only with a view to hear the lecturer, but to see his table and 
experiments. 

There should be no arbitrary rules to shackle its usefulness ; such as com- 
pelling a certain uniform to be worn, or requiring a certain length of times 
of attendance to obtain literary honors or diplomas. Let it be accessible to 
all, especially to the poorest and humblest of the country, without regard to 
age or advancement in learning ; so that the grand and prime object of the in- 
stitution shall be us uTILITY. 

If knowledge be power let it be accessible to the great body of the people. 
Let them have the benefits of its giant’s power. The love of our institutions 
no doubt influenced Wm. Smithson in the selection of our co4ntry as the thea- 
tre wherein the most good could be effected by such a bequest. And he being 
a lover of learning knew full well that liberty and intelligence were inseperable, 
and that republican democracy can only be safe from the baneful influence of 
demagogueism, when the people share equally with the rulers, the great benefits 
of general intelligence. 

I have no doubt but that Mr. Smithson wished to have his name interwoven 
with the name of our country, As the way in which he wished to benefit the 
country was specified by him, we are to consult the intentions of the testator, 
and if to “ increase and diffuse knowledge among men ;” was his directions, and 
as there are numerous modes of doing so, that plan which will effect the great- 
est amount of good to the greatest number of the people of this country ought 
to be preferred as accomplishiag the wishes of the munificent donor, not only 
by raising a vast pile of masonry to bear his name down to posterity, but by in- 
terweaving his name and benefaction in the hearts of a vast number of the peo- 

ple of this country. And in nothing is truer respect and sympathy engendered 
than in the hearts ~{ he recipients of light and knowledge. The liveliest and 
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carry out and advance this liberal principle. 

The French Institute gives a literary character to France. The Royal Aca- 
demy gives fame to England. ‘The Smithsonian Institution should be formed 
so as to call out the talents of the nation. ‘There should be medals or marks of 
distinction given every three months, for the best efforts of genius; for the 
most useful invention or discovery ; for the best essay on our institutions, on 
history, painting, poetry, sculpture, &c. &c.,—for the best poem, painting, or 
piece of music, &c. ; 

This is an-age of practical results. Every thing is measured by the benefits 
that are derived from them ; and it becomes us as a nation not to be led astray 
by following too closely the customs adopted by the nations of Europe, but to 
examine and estimate the results to be derived from fostering the Arts and 
me and consider which will benefit the nation most, the beautiful or the 
useful. 

The discovery of Robert Fulton has done more good to the world than all the 
paintings that have ever come from the hand of the greatest masters. Frank- 
lin’s discovery should rank him above all poets. Had I the arranging of the 
different orders of greatness I would place Fulton high in the scale and rank 
above Leverrier or Herschel. And while I acknowledge the elevation and sub- 
limity of astronomy, and join Louis Philippe and Arago in placing a star upon 
the breast of the discoverer of an invisible planet ; | would award to Fulton the 
higher honor of being the Benefactor ef Mankind. 

To offer rewards would be to awaken the noblest ambition of the nation. And 
like the wreaths that were conferred by the Romans, it would arouse the ambi- 
tion of the American Republic and counteract the ignoble lust of wealth. I 
believe as a nation we have been slandered by foreigners, when they set us 
down as being insensible to a nobler and far higher aim than that of wealth. 
But at the same time I deplore the want of opportunity to display the finer feel- 
ings of the American people. It needs but the channel to be opened, the op- 
portunity given, to prove that the fashion of the nation can be fixed and dis- 
played by minds whose genius will rival for originality and strength, if not also 
for beauty and elegance any of our contemporaries across the Atlantic. 

It has been said that the minds of people are influenced by objects that sur- 
round them; and the features of the country stamp a character on the inhabit, 
ants. There is great reason in this. I believe that the gigantic features of our 
country give a character and expanse to the mind and feelings of our people, 
giving them a character of lofty independence and strength of intellect, more 
so than is to be found amongst any other nation of the globe. 

Our people are possessed of a daring independence of thought, and are more 
jaccustomed to challenge the opinions of others and think for themselves, free 
from the shackles of authorities that are too apt to pass current among other 
nations. We have great respect for real merit, but never so much as to throw 
us off our guard, and implicitly adopt the dogmas that great men may advance 
or adopt, and that perhaps as the opinions of some former great men, thereby 
entail upon posterity a set of false opinions adding the weight of their own 
names to lull the mind to rest, and prevent inquiry, the open sesame of the 
eat reservoir of truth. 

A plan that would set the nation to work to improve the mind. Any plan 
that has for its object the drawing out of the intellect of the people of the na- 
tion in a noble ambition to excel each other, might bring to light some of as 
great men as have ever gone before us. It would have the effect to change the 
present great tide of popular feeling that hurries us all almost irresistibly into 
the stream of politics, and bring the habits and tastes of the people to value a 
highly cultivated atmosphere, making men’s ambition value something more 
substantial than the bare love of place or the pecuniary benefits derived there- 
from. It would lead the people to place the true estimate upon that which is 
in itself, really noble and elevated. 

It would be the Democrats’ great finishing shop, where amy one might raise 
himself to distinction ; first by being a learner, and then by his writings come 
municated through the journal of the Institute. 

The light that would proceed from such an institution, might with great fit- 
ness be compared to the Sun shedding his rays on all around ; and as the Sun’s 
illuminating influence is reflected back in gilded clouds with a softened and 
beautiful radiance, so would the wisdom and light reflected through the journal 
lof the Institute have a sympathetic influence, giving tone and coloring to so- 
ciety at large. 

How numerous would be the minds thus called into a noble emulation, create 
ing new tastes, and bringing into exercise the latent talents of our countrymen, 
| « Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed cares of ocean bear, 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


By its drawing a vast number of students to this fountain of knowledge, and 
calling forth the efforts of genius from every part of our extended country, and 
[publishing prize essays and other efforts of the mind in transactions of the In 
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stitute ; the effect would be magical, attracting, and diffusing light and know-| the large writing of the chaplain, containing matter decidedly adver se to his 
ledge throughout the Union, concentrating and radiating the mighty soul and) first cagngement, and which in the end had nearly terminated his fate as a rebel. 
genius of this great republic. W. M. M. ||Not so with the case of Houghton and his companions, who had enlisted to fol- 
low their young landlord. He felt that his carelessness had been their fate, and 
WAVERLEY. '|that he was answerable for their misfortunes. But his remorse came too late, 
It has often been pronounced by the reading public, perhaps not a little ca- [the deed was done, and perhaps they would have been alive, happys and the joy 
priciously, that the novel of «« Waverley” has been hardly ever succeeded by jof their old parents, had he been more thoughtful and less wavering. 
those which came afterwards from the same pen ; this was natural, for a first | Thus, also, in the love matter in which Rose Bradwardine and Flora Maclvor 
production in any school of literary composition, or the first production from any |were unconsciously rivals ; the former was simple, unpretending, and retiring in 
striking writer, is often made the criterion of the rest ; and although the author iher habits and conduct. W —_— ley was pleased with her, fond of her society, 
may keep up with his first known work, yet if he do not exceed it he is said to happy in her Company but did not fee! moved in feeling or passion for her. He 
fall short of it, for it is quite as difficult to keep up an excitement as to raise loved her and did not know it. The latter lady was what is commonly termed 
one, and the author of “ Waverley” is an uncommon man, who for the best |“ on the high ropes,” she had been spoiled by favouritism, she was enthusiastic 
part of forty tales, all of length, and some extremely long, should thus win upon) |” admiration of the exiled house, and she always spoke in superlatives. She 


” 


public attention so that there was ever a feverish longing after the next of the | 
author’s literary children. 

It was exceedingly happy that just as Scott had sketched a character of the, 
old English school, an old Tory Landlord in Sir Everhard Waverley, of whom 
but sadly too few remain there, when Washington Irving filled up a similar 
sketch with all “‘ appurtenance and means to boot,” in + Bracebridge Hall,” for 
Squire Bracebridge in his station is not much unlike the stately Baronet in his, 
and in either case the landlord is looked up to with reverence and affection by 
his servants. The sub-title of the book was exceedingly wel! chosen at the 
time it was published, ‘The title says, ‘* Waverley, or "Tis Sixty years since.” 
That would now be about a century ago, for the book treats of the attempt of 
Charles Edward (the Pretender’s eldest son) about the year 1745, and at the | 


moved the unreflecting Waverley, but she did not ignite the spark of love in his 


jbreast. She did not covet his love, and tried her best to turn it in the way of 


Rose Bradwardine; yet one is bound to say that Waverley was somewhat 
abrupt to the high-souled Fergus Macivor, when he rejected the sister of the 
latter, and laid claim to the hand of Rose, whom the young chief of Glenna- 
quoich cherished in his “heart of hearts.” 

Thus Flora had read the disposition of Waverley well, and gave an accurate 
description of his ulterior mortal state when she said of him, to Rose Bradwar 
dine, 

“ High and perilous enterprise is not Waverley's forte. He would never have 
been his celebrated ancestor, Sir Nigel, but only Sir Nigel's culogist and poet. 
{ will tell you where he will be at home, my dear. and in his place. in the retired 


circle of domestic happiness, lettered indolence, and elegant enjoyments of Wa- 


time the orders of society in England were just beginning and hardly begun to jverley Honour. And he will refit the old library in the most exquisite Gothic 
be in transitu, for the wealthy of that time, whether noble or commoners—save |taste, and garnish its shelves with the rarest and most valuable volumes ;—and 


that they had but birth and a long line of ancestry in the back-ground, lived in 
state, were very exclusive, had a large retinue of servants, kept magnificent, 
and state equipages, did the hospitalities in very expensive degree in their, 
several country seats, were magnanimous and really attentive and kind to their, 
tenants, cotiers, and the surrounding peasantry, and were looked up to by their) 
inferiors very much like so many demi-gods. Law, except upon very serious 
matters, there was but little occasion for,—at least law of the courts, verdicts, 
and sentences—for most of the country gentlemen were justices of the peace, 
and they were peace-makers among the neighbours, and the dicta of the land-| 
lord was almost “the law and the prophets” to the peasantry and country, 
people. 

This sort of feeling can hardly be understood, or sympathised with in Amerif 
ca, where the law of primogeniture does not exist, where the lands get divided 
and subdivided, change ownership, and occupation, and where the people of any 
neighbourhood so far from having grown up together, and gathered their earliest 
associations together, and loved and reverenced, and regarded so many and so] 
much in common, are brought by accident together, and each is trying to make} 
his most of any spoil that is going, and jealous lest his next-door neighbour came) 
better off than himself. It may be that the times of Sir Everhard Waverley, 
were happier times, and the circumstances more happy circumstances, than 
those of the present day, and the regime under which we live,—but this saneer 
ing to taste and feeling. But Sir Walter is here mounting his hobby to ride on} 
a favorite road on a favorite horse. The « Waverley” baronet is of the old, 
school, of ancient descent, of many acres, a strong tory, much attached to the, 
Stuarts, and of course so are all his tenants and his dependants ; Sir Walter|| 
has some claim, pretension, and aim at this character too, but as he had much, 
of it to achieve, he had to labor hard to obtain his lands, mansion, tenants, and. 
dependants, he wrought hard, and they were habitually wealthy and in social, 
cases, waver-ing. Hence the happy title, though, to render the: more reputa-| 
ble to an English reader, the name “‘ Waverley” is the more attractive, as 
there is an ancient domain called Waverley, and there is an ancient MS. of the 
feudal ages called the ‘* Waverly MS.” which is of great authority among the 
antiquaries. 

But it is not so much with the class as with the individual that we have now 
todo. ‘The pride of his uncle and his maiden aunt, the heir of an immense es- 
tate, and his mind and intellect encumbered with the ideas of future provision, 
or of care for the opinions of others, left to range about with a somewhat dan- 
gerous solitude of person and vagabondism (if it may be so expressed) of wan-) 
dering, a large library of various kinds of books to feed his morbid imagination| 
in any way that his ideas might chance to flow, it is no wonder that he became a 
wavering character. Direction of his academy or of his studies there was a5, 
for the only tutor he had wasof the kind that believed in “The Right Divine! 
of Kings” and that talked only the language of the schools which had no chenn 
in the youthful ear, so that he only rambled in a desultory manner from theme 
to theme, and if he had had any settled ideas whatever they were those which) 
had insensibly been planted by his uncle, aunt, and the chaplain, without any! 
examination on his part, and perhaps believed in by the youth as self evident, 
principles. Hence the heedlessness with which he received a commission and) 
put on an uniform, procured by a respected uncle who did not esteem the onatay 
in which his nephew was about to engage, and who thought only of the honor 
of one of his family being in arms for the King de facto ; of the facility wit 
which he engaged to visit some time, through an officer of the Brunswick fa- 
mily, with one who was more than suspected in point of leyalty ; with the un-| 
concern and thoughtlessness with which he tore off the designations of that ser- 


lhe will draw plans and landscapes ; and write verses, and rear temples, and dig 


grottoes ;—and he will stand on a clear summer night in the colonnade before 
the hall, and gaze on the deer as they stray by moonlight, or lay shadowed by 
the boughs of the huge fantastic oak,—and he will repeat verses to his beautiful 
wife, who will hang upen his arm, and he will be a happy man.” 

* And she will be a happy woman,” thought poor Kose. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The “ Danseuses Viennoises” are creating quite a furore at 
this theatre,—they appear to have taken the people by surprise. Their dancing 
is light, graceful, and neat in every particular, and their ‘ab/eaux are exceeding- 
ly well done. ‘They have appeared in the grand and fascinating « Pas de 
Fleurs,” the «‘ Pas des Bergers,” and the «* Polka Paysane,” during the past 
week to large and delighted audiences. Between the performances of the 
Viennoises Children, Comedy and Farce, in which Messrs. Bass, Barrett, and 
Mesdames Vernon, Hunt, and Dyott perform, make up the entertainment at 
this house. 


Bowery Theatre.—Mr, Murdoch, a tragedian and comedian of no mean order, 
commenced an engagement at this theatre on Monday evening last, appearing 
in ** Hamlet.” Mr. Murdoch played the character of Hamlet in a neat and 
masterly style, and richly deserved the warm applause with which he was ree 
ceived. On Tuesday evening Mr. Murdoch and Mrs. ©. Pope appeared toge- 
ther in the play of « The Lady of Lyons,” and we must say, though we do not 
admire the piece, that the Claude Melnotte of Mr. Murdoch and the Pauline of 
Mrs. Pope were almost without a fault. Mr. Murdoch has also appeared as 
Rover in that excellent play of *« Wild Oats,” and as Macbeth in Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of that name with great success. The house has been well attended 
during the past week. 


Olympic Theatre.—Our friend Mitchell is at his old tricks again, that of bure 
lesquing every thing which he can lay hands on, and is worthy of notice. On 
Monday evening he produced a new piece called « King John vs. The Very-nice 
Children,” a take-off on the Viennoises Children now performing at the Park. 
The piece is well got up, and contains a great deal of humour, and we have no 
doubt will have a long run. Mr. Walcott as King John is capital, and his imi- 
tations of Kean are well done. Miss Anna Cruise has become quite a favorite 
at this establishment, and we think deservedly so, for she plays her parts in ex- 
cellent style. ‘The house has been a perfect jam every night. 


Chatham Theatre.-—The celebrated delineator of Yankee characters, Mr. 
Hill, commenced an engagement at this house on Saturday evening last. He 
has appeared in “The Knight of the Golden Fleece,” “The Yankee Pedlar,” 
“The People’s Lawyer,” “ Cut and Come Again,” + Jonathan in England,” 
“Seth Slope,” &c., in all of which he displays the Yankee character to per- 
fection. On Tuesday evening Mrs. Flynn, an actress of taste, judgment, and 
tact, took her benefit, on which occasion Mr. Thomas Flynn, the veteran, ap- 
peared, playing Beauchamp in the Petite Comedy of the « Four Sisters,” Mrs. 
Flynn personating the characters of the four sisters. The Spectacle of the 
* Man of the Mountain ” was also revived on this occasion, Mr. Marshall and 
Mrs. Flynn playing their original characters. ‘The house was a tolerably good 
one. 

Greenwich Theatre.—This neat and pretty little theatre has been re-opened 
under the management of Mr. Stammers, a merchant of this city, who, it ap- 
pears, has determined, as far as attraction can aid him, to see whether there is 
not a mistaken notion got into people's heads, that a theatre will not pay in this 


vice; with the facility into which he entered into the service of the pretender | part of the city. We fear he will find the saying a true one. At all events 


with the looseness with which he held the latter allegiance ; with the unconcern 


Mr. Jim Crow Rice is playiagfan engagement there, and if any body can fill a 


with which he left the latter service ; with the contempt with which he treated| 


theatre he can. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Alhamra.—This popular place of amusement is now in full operation under 
the direction of that excellent Musician, Mr. George Loder. Herr Alexander 
is the Lion of the evening at this establishment, and his performances are really 
astonishing. ‘There is one trick in his performances which is incomprehensible 
to us, it is that in which he appears before the audience dressed in a superbly em- 
broidered Tunic, and taking a shawl, which, after showing it to the assembly, to 


assure them that it is entirely empty, he ties it round his body, and, almost in 


an instant, produces from the shawl a glass vase filled with living gold fish 
swimming in water,—and, not a minute after, he produces a flock of pigeons 
from the same place. Besides the performances of Herr Alexander, they have 
a Vocal Concert which is well worth hearing. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


The Apolloneans.—'These remarkable children gave their second Concert at 
the Tabernacle on ‘Tuesday evening last. ‘The audience was large and respect- 
able, and were evidently highly delighted. ‘The company consists of five— 
Miss Cole, the two Masters Cole, and the two Masters Bullock. They are 
well taught, and are possessed of considerable musical genius. The music was 
very sweet, though we think the Tabernacle is too large a room to allow it to 
be enjoyed to the utmost. These children, if we mistake not, are destined to 
be public favorites, and we trust it may not be long before we have an opportu- 
nity of hearing them again. 

The Albino Minstrels, (consisting of four white children, with the African 
features fully developed, hair white and curly), gave a novel entertainment at 
the Minerva Rooms on Wednesday, consisting of songs, dances, etc., peculiar 
to thatrace. ‘These children are natural curiosities, and many will go to their 
entertainments if only to see them. 

New Music.—Mr. Millet, of 329 Broadway, has sent us the “ Triumphal 
March,” as performed at Monterey by the U. S. Bands, composed by J. Con- 
cove. We have also received from the National Publishing Company, at Phi- 
ladelphia, the following pretty songs :—* Lady, the Rose I give to thee,” words 
by C. Glen Peebles, music by Geo. Loder; and “ Weep for the Gallant Dead,” 
words by A. Duganne, music also by Geo. Loder. 


Literarp Notices. 


The works of the Puritan Divines—Baxter.—Wiley & Putnam have put 
before the public, a volume of the works of the celebrated Richard Baxter. 
This publication extends to near 300 pages, and contains an essay on the life, 
ministry, and theology of Baxter—“ Making light of Christ and Salvation,” 
«A call to the Unconverted,” **The last work of a Believer,’ and “ Of the 
shedding abroad of God’s love on the heart by the Holy Ghost.” The writings 
of this Divine are so well known among the religious community, and their piety 
and usefulness have been so long acknowledged, that it is unnecessary, even if 
we were inclined, at this late day to enter into a disquisition of their merits. 


The same publishers have sent us No. 81 and 82 of their « Library of Choice 
Reading,” which contains the lives of «« Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and 
Sanderson; by Izaak Walton: with a life of the author by Zouch.’’ Who has 
not heard of Izaak Walton? and who will not seize with avidity the present 
opportunity of placing his Lives of the above celebrated men in their Library? 
We are sure that no admirer of the exquisite simplicity of this pure old English 
author will be found among the number. 

“ Views a-foot, or Europe seen with knapsack and staff.”—By J. Bayard 
Taylor, with a preface by N. P. Willis.—The title of this book almost tells the 
story of its author—he left the United States two years ago with the intention 
of travelling through Europe, which he svecessfully accomplished, travelling on 
foot nearly three thousand miles, ‘at the cost of only $500, and that sum earned 
on the rr ad.” This publication is the result, in which he sketches in an exceed- 
ingly agreeable manner everything of interest, both of men and things, that 
passed under his notice. With such indomitable perseverance and energy as 
Mr. Taylor has exhibited, we cannot doubt of his success in the path he has 
chosen. 
rican Books.” 


Glimpses of the Wonderful.—Wiley & Putnam.—We have seen nothing} | 


more appropriate for a Gift book for the young than this—it is filled with read- 
ing matter exceedingly attractive, illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
enclosed within a handsome dress. It must be acceptable at this season of the 
year. 

Beauties of English History.—Harpers.—This volume presents a connected 
view of the most pleasing and striking points in English history, im such a style 
as is likely to interest and instruct the young reader. We should judge that it 
would be found eminently serviceable in awakening, and to a degree satisfying 
curiosity : it would make a capital text-book for the use of Schools. 


Beauchamp, or the Error.—Harpers.— Another novel from the prolific pen of 
G. P. R. James! We need only say that it is like all the rest of his novels, 
readable ; and it will be read. 

The same publishers have sent us No. 14 of their edition of that capital 
work, the ‘Pictorial History of England ;” and another number of their « II- 
luminated Shakspeare.” 

Sisters of Charity—E. Dunigan.—This is a very handsomely bound work 


This forms Nos. 23 and 24 of ** Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Ame-'' 


‘Roman Catholic community. “The moral taught is good, and we doubt not it 


will be exceedingly useful in its sphere. 


| Julia Ormond, or the New Settlement—Dunigan.—This is put forth in the 
same attractive style as the above, and we suppose is intended for the same class 
of readers ; though it enters rather more into religious controversy than will 
suit some. It is well written, and no doubt will be well read. 

| The Roman Traitor.—Wm. Taylor & Co. Astor House.—This is an His- 
‘torical Romance of the Republic of Rome, by Henry William Herbert. This 
‘author is so favorably known to the public through his former publications of 
“+ Cromwell,” « The Brothers” etc. that anything put forth with his name at- 
tached is sure of an extensive sale, and it no doubt is already in the hands of 
‘thousands. 

| The same publishers have sent us No. 8 of “« Chamber’s Information for the 
|People,”—(a capital work)—the comedy of “ The Jealous Wife,” and the 
celebrated farce of ‘The Nervous Man.” They have also sent us a small Ger- 
‘man tale entitled, “‘ Extracts from the Memoirs of Beelzebub,” which we have 
not had time to look into, 

_ Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature —Boston.—This is the first 
‘number of this widely known and highly appreciated work. It consists in “ ele- 
gant extracts” from all the English authors of note. The present number is 
‘embellished by a handsome engraving of Shakspeare. It may be found on sele 
at Burgess & Stringer’s, and at Wm Taylor’s, Astor House. 

| The Architect, No. 3—The present number is fully as attractive as its prede- 
lcessor. It is for sale by W. Graham, Tribune Buildings. 

| Tanner's Travelling Map of Mexico.—It is but a short time since we called 
‘attention to this excellent map. Since then, however, Mr. Tanner has added a 
highly important section, showing the harbor of Vera Cruz, and the castle of San 
Juan de Ulua, as well as made other important improvements. At the present 


Juncture such a map must be acceptable to the public. 


| We have received the January numbers of “ ‘The New York Illustrated 
‘Magazine,” and «« Graham’s Magazine”—they are both highlv attractive as well 
\for their rich embellishments, as for their excellent and varied contents. The first 
is for sale by William Taylor, Astor House, the second by William Graham, 
Tribune Buildings. 


*,* We would earnestly bespeak attention to the advertisement of E. Bald- 
win, in to-day’s paper. It will be seen that he has gift-books of every variety, 
and to suit every taste. Don’t forget to give him a call. 

Gold Pens.—Some time since, we spoke in high terms of commendation of 
some Gold Pens we had seen from the manufactory of L. Brown, of Brooklyn— 
since then, we have seen an extract from the minutes of the American Institute, 
by which it appears that this manufacturer has received a premium for his pens 
for each of the last seven years. We were unaware of this fact when we spoke 
formerly, and merely mentioned them as we thought they deserved from a per- 
sonal inspection. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 

HE CHARITABLE COMMITTEE of the above Society, beg to announce to the Public, 

that their FESTIVAL CONCERT, in aid of the Charitable Fund, will take place at the 
TABERNACLE, on MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 28, 1546. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 

Mrs. E. LODER, Miss NORTHALL, and Mdme. ABLAMOWICZ. 
Mr. AUSTIN PHILLIPS, and Mr. EDWARD SHEPPARD. 
PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

HERR DORN, (The first Horn and Guitar Player of Germany, his First Appearance in N.Y.) 
Mr. J. A. KYLE, Mr. H. C. TIMM, Mr. GEORGE LODER, 

and his Splendid Orchestra. 
Tickets—ONE DOLLAR—to be obtained at the usual places, and of the Members of the 
Committee. Dec.19-2t. 


go ee AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS :— 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. ©, Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
; 4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured nets. 
| 5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 
|boquets. 
j é. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 
8. Seott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 
9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 
10. Campbell's Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 
| IL. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 
| 12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 
13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautiful scenes, 
isketehes, &e. 
| 14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
lvesting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 
15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood euts—1 vol. folio. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 
For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec, 19-tf, 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


THE NEW « PLUMBE POPULAR MAGAZINE,” 
N able Literary Publication, issued in the style of ‘‘ Graham’s Magazine,” containing Por- 
traits of Distinguished Characters ; also, two pieces of Music, embellished with beautiful 
Portraits for Frontispieces—one of Colone]) WATSON, who fell at Monterey, and the other of 
Miss ©. SHAW, to whoin the respective pieces are dedicated—have been published at the Of- 
ice of the National Publishing Company, 251 Broadway, (Up Stairs), where dealers may be 
supplied. Dec. 19-It. 
PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 
any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- 
tention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence ahome. The most satis. 
factory references will be given and expected. 


ALEXANDER WATSON, 
NOTARY rye AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street ; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office 
hours from 9 A.M.to6P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instra 


n two volumes, and apparently specially intended for the younger pertion of the 


ments in al] parts of the City without any extra chaige. My 24-ly. 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysteri 
connect man with external uature—are singularly prone to have t 


ous agents which immediately 
heir functions disordered by an 


| SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 


oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex-| BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 


panded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. 

though the Head can, undoubtedly, like a 

the great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienc 
ered Stomach , and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove t 


And al-)| 
er organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in 
ed are symptomatic of disor. | 
hat crudities in the Stomach 


‘Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 


| 
and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or- | bor litic S , } 
, ys ’ n Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dr . 


gan of the body ; and whether we sarvey it in the agouising form of Tic Dolereaux—the alarin- | 
ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizare—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the | 


»itation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above 
To relieve a state of so much | ness is extending. {It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 


ialso participate) BRAN DRETH PILLS are |be the most powerfal and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
ing aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re- |medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenieuce and portability, containing nothing 


heart occasioning nervous pal 
mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuan, »-d tonic remedies. 
suffering and distress, (in which body and m.u¢ 
confidently recommended ; as, by combin 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preparation is now widely kuown, and every day the field of its useful- 


move all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a he althy appetite, and im- |hut tie expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 


part tranquillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power upon the ner 


blood, exert a most beneficial influence in all cases of disease. 


s Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which ; tori J =a 
. drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 


long experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when the 
sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers 
dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. 


the house. If faithfully used when there is oceasion for medicine, it will be very seldom that | 


are resorted to in 
of the stomach and bowels, and in all 

those The following certificate is only another in the great chain of testimony to its merits ; 


jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 


Sonth Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 


a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the aMicted owe it to Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 


their bodies to use these Pills. 


disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of saccessful practi 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are itioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 


not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon whic 


they are made are so rs that a million pounds could be made per day without the most 
e occursing. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will) lno relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 


remote possibility of a mis 
give you full satisfaction. 


jsaparilla. Thave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but found 


|}fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 


When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and) lenjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 


harrowed to receive the allotted grain. 


purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness 


should do the same. 


Those who are wise, will therefore commence the) | Please accept my assurance of and regard. 


JOHN M. NORRIS. 
e above statements, | hereby certify that the same are 


Being personally acquainted with t 
REY. T. M. MERRIMAN. 


;|true, 
Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick || eas Testimony.—The following is an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Gas 


ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used 
by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea 
sure. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. 


iii: PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME THREE. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND ART, 
EDITED BY LAWRENCE LABREEF, 
And Published by William Taylor 4 Co., No. 2 Astor House, New York. 


‘J AVING succeeded in our first two Volumes, by moderate exertions, beyond our expecta- 
tious, we have determined for the future, to put on full strength, both in respect to 
COPIES FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 

AS SUBJECTS OF ILLUSTRATION, AND 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES FROM DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Third Volume will commence with the Number for January, 1847, and will be a toler-' 
able specimen of what we iutend to do, and to which we would cal! the attention of the public 
and the press. 

We do not intend to give Fashion Plates, as we “ know it to be impossible ” to give them 
nearer than three months after the season—the fashionable dress-maker in Broadway receives 
her Fashious from Europe as early as the publisher, and they would certainly be profitless to 
her, if obliged to wait one or two months for engraving and printing. 

We DO intend to have our articles written by first rate Contributors, and in such a style as 
to reflect SOME credit upon the Periodical Literature of the country. Among several Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen ACTU ALLY ENGAGED to contribute to the pages of the “‘ NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,” are the following :— 


Females will find 


Mrs. E. O. SMITH, Author of the “ Sinless |] EDWARD MATURIN, Author of ‘‘ Monte- 


zuma, the Last of the Aztecs. 


Child.” 
W.H. CARPENTER, Author of Claiborne, 


Mrs. FRANCES S®OSGOOD. 
M. M. NOAH, Author of “ Travels in England, the Rebel.” &e. Ke. 

France, Spain, and the Barbary States.” W. T. THOMPSON, Author of “ Major 
SEBA SMITH, Author of ‘‘ Powhattan "—the Jones’s Courtship.” 

original “‘ Jack Downing.” S. C. SPRING, Author of “ Giafar al Barme 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Author of ki.” 

The Vemassee,” Ke. Ke. A. DUYCKINCK, 
Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Author of “‘ Greyslaer,” | W. A. JONES, 

“* Winter in the West,” &e. &e. T. MAYNE REID, | 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of | R. F. GREELEY, Aathor of § Old C10 Nest.” 

‘Marmaduke Wvvil.” &e. &e. THOMAS WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED B. STREET, T. W. MEIGHAN. 

The above are engaged as regular contributors, and then our pages will always be open to 2 
number of our most popular writers, who will appear from time to time. 

We have not, sofar -omised anything that we have not given, and the public may rest as- 
sured that we shalleve - «main faithful to similar bonds. i 

Arrangements have beer ertered into with WILEY & PUTNAM to publish the * Illustra- 
ted” simultaneously in Londor ar large edition has already been ordered. We wish to re- 


present, abroad, 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ART. 
As a LADY’S and GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, its moral tone will be nnexceptionable, 
while it will be the aim of the publishers to make its pages entertaining and instructive. It 


In costiveness, so | 


||spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. 


The Brandreth’s Piils are Neshia :-— 


j Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 
Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
\liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla | have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded all 
other odie. and thoroughly tried the Sarsapari!la, which J can recommend in truth and sin- 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinitv. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
lof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enj »yed for ten years, and Mrs. 
|W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the nse of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, ‘ WM. GALUSHA. 
| For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph. 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. ‘. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William 
| New York. 
| Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; Joha Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
is. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; aud by Druggists generally throughout the 
| United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
{iG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
ibeen and is constantly achieving such remarkable enres of the most difficult class of diseases to 
|which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


‘SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 
BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EYRE. 
HOUSANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the eve-li 

severe as to deprive them of all the enjoyments of life, and 
LOS istence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short time 

a be gemma ly cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the ce 


ebrated ROMAN EYE BALSAM. There is no article prepared that 
18 so immediately certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye-lids, and restore 
the sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured without an operation will 
jyield quickly to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people me been re 
{stored to sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to 
give them relief. In anil jars, price 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers 
| Street, New York, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the most respectable Drug- 
| gists in the United States. Sept.19-3m. 


R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 
4 formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
|JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 
jeales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the ef- 
ficiency of Instramental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. 
TERMS—For fall Orchestrs, or any number of Musicians, may be known upon application 
Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.dtf. 


| TOOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE 


an - BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. 

is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, in i 

an ost violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injari t i rma- 

nently cure any sooth to which may be applied. 
Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor, 

Chamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(successor to A.B. Sands & Co.) Sold also a all 

Sept.19-3m. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,® 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 4p 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


will embody Tales, Poetry, Romance, Historical and Traditional Sketches of all Countries, | 
Local Sketches, and at times, be humorous without being offensive—satirical without being | 
| 


personal. 
We have had a NEW COVER ENGRAVED from a very elegant and original design, which | 


will be printed in plain and simple black, discarding everything like false attraction. 
Moreover, we believe in the virtue of short prospectuses, rather hoping “‘ that our works may 
speak for us.” 
TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $3 ; Two Copies, $5 ; Five Copies, (one address) $10. 
The NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, is published by 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., No. 2 Astor Honse, New York. 


1? All letters of Subscription, and Orders, addressed to William Taylor & Co., 2 Astor 
House, New York. | 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, | 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
THOS. PROSSER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 

known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 

nam Bonum, Damascus and double Damasens barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 

medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 

tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 

one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the! 

Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, ebasticity, and fine | 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in, boxes ; hold 


licited, b HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
corner of Gold-st. 


\ igs Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assa 
A rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


or necessity. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 


at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 


premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 
Permanent redac- | Sum ass’d may bor: 


Bonus in 
tion of premium | row on the policy. 
$ 


Age. es | — | Year. | added. cash. 


1837 | 108875} 500 24 80 0S 2225 
1838 | 96076!) 435 53 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | 82800 70 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185/ 270 20 89 70 1483 
Is4] 55556 347 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the pres year 
ent 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
or list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and rt of last al i 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their fice, 74 Wall etree 


New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D 
Alexander E, Hossack, \1.D. New York. 
S. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant's Bank, Yew York. 
w.¥, COUNSEL, 
. Van Hook, ., New York. J. Meredith, by i . 
SOLICITOR at New York, John Hone, 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 


of every description ; all of which are offered at low 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Oct 8 uf, 
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FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 
HIS popular house, laiely kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses+ 
sion of the audersigned, who has re-fitted, re-furnished, papered and painted it, throughout 
—and made such additions to it, as may couduce more to the comfort of travellers. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


\ ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17Us Street, 4th Avenue, (Union ere N.Y., has always 


ou hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 


species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Frait and Ornamental ‘frees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUET'S of choice flowers taste- 


rut up at all seasons. 


An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, GENTLEMEN'S DINING SALOON, and several ve 
> .B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 
large PARLOURS, have been added—and the Lable, Beading, and Atteadauce it is determined ‘tlemen with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with by apply: 
p- 20-8. 


shall be equal to any in the country. 
Convenient BATH-ROOMS have also been titted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, | 
and every care will be taken to please those who may call on him. 
A POST COACH, belonging to the ‘ Franklia House,” will be in attendance at the 


ing to Wm. Laird. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 


Depots and Steamboat Landings to take passengers to this House, for 25 ceuts each, including; left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


luggage. 
The Subscriber respectfully solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 


services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that} | 


| Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 


the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GEORGE P. BURNHA 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the “* FRANKLIN.” 

Nov. 14-2m. 


M, (late of Boston) ,| 
D. K. MINOR, || 


NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR, MURRAY S17. 
Instituted in 1840. 

TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW) | 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS) 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. | 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. | 
Instruction given in the Art. Jly. 2-tf. 
BEAR’S OIL. | 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. } 


F all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals) | 
the Oil prepared from BEAR'S GREASE. In most instances it re-|_ 
stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it from felling} | 
Mee Off inanyeveat. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Che-|| 
mists as Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s)| 
a Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre-| | 
servation of the Hair, or restoring it when Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get- 
ting the genuine Bear’s Grease, trom Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet aud dress-| | 
ing-room of all. 
repared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corne:| | 
Chamber Street, —Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 40 cents) | 
for large, 25 cents for small. Sept.19-3m. | 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
HE Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he! | 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, || 

and continues his business at the well kuowa MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 

fitted and put in the best possible order. 

By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 

tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upoa him. JOHN MeDONNELL, 


Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 
TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000)! 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, and) | 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every) | 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail ‘Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private; 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change| 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Families! | 
travelling in other lines between New York and Boston. | 

The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 


iday. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 


The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passen-| 


rs. 
a Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co, Ni . 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 


Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, aud in New York of the Agents on the}! 


Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 


sg lace now belongs to Mi. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B.| 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated, 


in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously sapplied with | 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drags and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as-. 


sortrnent, at a low 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPASDIA, &c., Medivtor. 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) aiee, 


BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. Ail the back volumes constantly on hand. i 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopadia.” To the pur- 


Proprietor | and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand, 


THE PLUMBE 


Jhy |! 


ss RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Deoler in imported Havana and Prin- 
LYE cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 


| 
| O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldvidge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will meke every exertiou to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of tading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to k. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E.. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. 


Captains. From New York. | 


From Liverpool. 


WATERLOO, W. HI. Alten, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, H Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | ©. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. 1H. Parson. Oct. 1). | July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 


apply to 
My 24-ly. + ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, Hi. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 


Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6..May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is uow fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
tion w ih be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 


‘cation to the Stewards. 


Neither the Captains or Owners « “ the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packsges sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. orto 

My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 


| 
ses | HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereefter be composed of the following Ships, which 


| will succeed each other, inthe order in which they are named, sailing unctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month thronghout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. | Captains. | From New York. | From Portsmouth. 

St. James, | F. R. Meyers, j Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1} Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 

Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 

| (Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Jd. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, Jave 1, Oct. 1 20, q 2” 

‘Switzerland, Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
F. B. Hebard, 206, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

Victoria, FE. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 

| Wellington, D. Chadwick, | 10, 0, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 3 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, | 20, 2, 20 10, 10, 10 

Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, Apil 1, Ang. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 

\Toronto, k.. G. Tinker, | 10, 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge. Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. 

3. Aiso, THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Usefal 
pos ps ali name of the Peuny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly shee 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Kuglish language is read.—Complete and boand, 
jp 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fh. 21 ef. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. } 
OCULIST AND OPERATIV® SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF TIIF EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to! 
4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec-| 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often, 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more| 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity aud impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters ere nor distinetly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct sometimes only portions of objects being visible,! 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the sir, flishes of light are evolved, accompanied: 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness iv the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
maltreatment, terminating iu total loss of vision. , 
CATARACTS and OF ACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that cau with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


PIANO FORTES. 


invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 
for a superior and warrauted article. Apl 16+tf. 


t, when a work of much less magnitade was contemplated. From its commence-|; —— 


i} 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators” 
|Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description. 4 
| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
jLiquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Lettersg 
|Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
Ito GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

| My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will heveafier be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


| 


| the sneceding day, viz. :— 


| Ships. | Masters. From New York. From Live 1. 

Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, | W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 
|Montezuma, new A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16/ Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, | KE. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April J ‘ 16 
‘New York, | T. B. Cropper, : 16, 16, 16! Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, . ti 
Yorkshire, vew | D. G. Bailey. j 16, i6, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 3, July 1 


| These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations, 
jor in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

| The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 5 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels! 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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